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EDITORIAL AND NEWS NOTES 


With this issue the Child Labor Bulletin becomes The 
American Child. While the National Child Labor Committee 
has during the last few years been continu- 

THE ously broadening its scope, its quarterly publica- 
AMERICAN tion has become something much more than an 
CHILD organ to influence and inform public-opinion on 
child labor. It has contained articles on health, 

education, juvenile delinquency, and general child welfare. It had 
entirely out-grown its name, and The American Child was chosen 
as its new title because that seemed best to convey the present pur- 
pose of the editors—to give its readers a journal of all-round infor- 
mation and discussion on every subject concerning the welfare of 
American children of school age. It will be as distinctly a child labor 
review as formerly, but it will be something more. The child who goes 
to work is not essentially different from the child who passes through 
the public school grades and later perhaps has his four years of 
university training. Opportunity, paternity, environment, economic 
freedom or economic bondage, largely determine the lives of each. 
The object of a broad children’s policy therefore, should be to give 
equal opportunity, not identity of opportunity, in every respect 
to all children, normal or defective. In some respects it may be 
said that defective children are given a better chance through special 
individualized training, than perfectly normal children—that work- 
ing children, if they are able to withstand the wear and tear, the 
leveling monotony of early labor, may be stimulated to great effort 
through being given the opportunity to satisfy their instincts for 
wage-earning, productive work. The function of the schools should 
be to provide the same opportunity, making work developing instead 
of stunting, varied instead of specialized, calculated to draw out the 
full capacity and interest of the individual child, not to dwarf all 
children to a common industrial level and universal training. Child 
labor, as is stated elsewhere in these pages is a great educational 
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problem. It is a question of infinite ramifications that touches on 
the one hand the industrial problems of adult labor, and on the other 
the special, often mysterious problems of the nature of childhood 
and adolescence. The problem of freeing the schools from institu- 
tionalism, formal systems and Prussian-made industrial classifica- 
tion is intrinsic in the child labor problem. The time has come in 
this work when the child, not industry, not the state, not the con- 
venience of manufacturers or parents, not the size of our pockets but 
the child must be thought of. What degree of protection does he 
need for his development in health, in mind, in his immeasurable 
potential qualities? Let us find out, and give him that protection. 
The editors of The American Child propose to get the fruit of the 
investigations and opinions of experts on these subjects and place 
these questions before their readers, frequently in the form of con- 
tributions from experts in different allied fields. They will be glad 
to receive from them in return, suggestions and news items of general 
interest. 


The complete report of the Peace Conference Commission on 
International Labor Legislation was made public on April 28. A 
bill of rights has been drawn, including a state- 

INTERNATIONAL ment on child labor: ‘No child should be per- 
mitted to be employed in industry or commerce 

before the age of 14 years. In order that every child may be insured 
reasonable opportunities for mental and physical education between 
the years of 14 and 18, young persons of either sex may only be em- 
ployed on work which is not harmful to their physical development 
and on condition that the continuation of their technical or general 
education is insured.” According to the present plan the inter- 
national labor office would be established at the seat of the League of 
Nations as part of its administrative organization. Among the 
matters scheduled to be taken up at the first conference is the em- 
ployment of children; (a) minimum age of employment; (b) during 
the night; (c) in unhealthy processes. The greatest difficulty is 
likely to be met by the Labor Commission in the enforcement of 
international standards. How can an international tribunal, with 
representatives from all countries establish rules governing the in- 
ternal labor conditions of the separate states? It has been suggested 
that the proposals should take the form either of recommendations 
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to be submitted to the various nations prior to being carried out by 
legislation, or of a draft convention to be ratified as a treaty. Manu- 
facturers in this country will undoubtedly be less reluctant to submit 
to rules of this sort, applicable to their competitors in foreign 
countries as well as to themselves, than to local or even national 
laws which fail to regulate the importation of cheap-labor goods 
from over-seas. 


The federal child labor law, passed by Congress as an amend- 
ment to the Revenue Act, was signed by President Wilson on Febru- 
ary 24, 1919. It went into effect 60 days later, on 

THE NEw April 25. There are three important inquiries with 


FEDERAL regard to this measure. In what way does it differ 
Curtp Lasor from the first federal law, declared unconstitutional 
Law by the Supreme Court last June? Will its constitu- 


tionality be affirmed, or is there a chance of its meet- 
ing the fate of the first measure? And how is it to be enforced 
throughout the states? 

The text of the bill was printed in the February Child 
Labor Bulletin, together with a discussion of its passage by 
the Senate. The first child labor law was based upon the interstate 
commerce clause, and the shipment of child-made goods from one 
state to another was thereby declared illegal; such goods might be 
sold within the state and thus purely local industries were not kept 
from employing children below the standards established by the act. 
These standards were exactly the same as those established by the 
present law; no employment of children under 14 in mills, factories, 
canneries, or manufacturing establishments; no employment of 
children under 16 in mines and quarries; an 8-hour day and no night 
work for children between the ages of 14 and 16. But the new law 
is based upon the taxing power of Congress. That is, a tax of 10 
per cent in excess of all other taxes will be levied upon the entire 
net profits from the products of factories, mines etc., employing 
children contrary to the specified standards laid down by the act. 
This will render such employment absolutely prohibitory, whether 
in local industry or not. Concerning the constitutionality of the law 
of course no promises can be made. As we go to press we learn that 
Federal Judge James E. Boyd of the western district of North Caro- 
lina, from whose decision the case concerning the first federal law 
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was appealed to the Supreme Court, has declared the present law 
invalid. He takes the ground that it seeks to accomplish the regu- 
lation of employment by indirection in the use of the taxing power 
and that it is an invasion of the states’ regulatory authority. For 
the present the law will remain in force throughout the United States 
except in the western district of North Carolina. Experts believe 
that when this case is brought before the Supreme Court there is 
small doubt of its validity being affirmed, because like measures 
based upon the taxing power have in the past been sustained by the 
Court. The fact that it is part of the Revenue Act may also influence 
the Court’s decision, as well as the strong reaction of public opinion 
against the throwing out of the first law. 

The enforcement of the act is in the hands of the Treasury 
Department. It will be administered by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. The Child Labor Division of the Children’s Bureau, 
which was charged with the enforcement of the first federal law was 
disbanded on April 25. According to a statement by Commissioner 
Roper as to the administration of the act: 

“While it is the purpose of the bureau strictly to enforce the 
law, its aim is to administer its provisions in a way to cause as little 
inconvenience as possible to the business world and to offer no in- 
justice to employees. 

“Tt is the intention to adopt, in confirmation of the age of the 
child, with certain restrictions as to revocation and suspension, the 
age certificates, working or employment certificate or permit, or 
other similar permit issued under the laws of the state. In some of 
the states where adequate laws do not exist this will not be feasible. 
These states are probably North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi and Texas. The plan is that federal agents are to visit 
localities in such states where establishments employ child labor and 
issue the certificates in person. 

“The bureau will maintain a force of inspectors who are author- 
ized to inspect at any time, any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, work- 
shop, factory or manufacturing establishment. Collectors of Internal 
Revenue will remit the returns to the Commissioner, who will notify 
the person making the return of the amount of tax due. 

“The penalty for failure to make a return or pay the tax within 
the time specified is a fine of not more than $1,000. For ‘wilfully 
refusing’ or ‘wilfully attempting’ to evade the tax the penalty is a 
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fine of not more than $10,000, imprisonment for one year, or both, 
together with the cost of prosecution.” 


Among the most important measures passed by the 1919 state 
legislatures is the West Virginia child labor law. Formerly this 
state regulated the hours of children’s work only 
WEST by the natural 24-hour day limit; its 14-year age 
Vircinia’s_ provision was riddled with exemptions; its work per- 
PROGRESS mit system was ineffective; its implicit permission for 
young children to commit industrial suicide in its glass 
and other factories was a national scandal. This year, however, 
West Virginia put on the statute books a measure limiting employ- 
ment in all gainful occupations at 14 years, with exemption for 
agriculture and domestic service only; prohibiting night work and 
fixing an 8-hour day for children under 16; strengthening the system 
of issuing work permits by requiring completion of the 6th grade, 
proof of age, and the employer’s and a physician’s certificate. Special 
permits will be issued for work outside school hours in business 
offices and shops for children over 12, and vacation permits to chil- 
dren over 14 without the educational requirement (completion of 
the 6th grade). This law places West Virginia where she should be— 
among the states that care enough for their children to give them the 
protection that has long been considered the minimum—no factory 
work under 14, no work in mines under 16, no night work and an 8- 
hour day for all children. Incidentally, in all respects save in the 
granting of vacation permits, the state law now conforms to the 
federal act which took effect April 25. 

The bill did not, however, meet with unanimous approval, 
for Mr. Hough of the Senate inveighed loudly against it, on moral, 
physical, and educational grounds. As we believe this speech to be 
practically unrivaled in historical interest, as illustrative of an 
almost vanished point of view, we take pleasure in extending his 
opinions to our readers. After a brief historical sketch of child labor 
legislation in West Virginia, the Senator continued: 

“The legislature of 1917 attempted to follow the federal child 
labor law, as we are now trying to do, but, understand, the Supreme 
Court has made some adverse rulings on the federal law since. 

‘“‘The child labor law we now have before us is more complicated 
and its application will work a tremendous influence in shaping the 
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character, habits, and disposition of the growing generation in many 
ways in the wrong direction, on account of its impracticable appli- 
cation, and with its doctrine largely in direct conflict with moral laws 
that must be observed in caring for the growing child. 

“The bill reads well, in theory sounds well, and has the endorse- 
ment of many clubs, societies and organizations, who often resolute for 
publicity and play to the popular chord, and I presume this legisla- 
ture will enact this bill into law, notwithstanding not a single demand 
for this bill comes from the people whom the law is intended to 
benefit. 

“In my life, I have been closely connected, in an executive 
capacity, with schools in country, town and city, and I have had 
much to do with their relation to industry as it affected the humblest 
family to the family of the millionaire, and I feel that the true educa- 
tion for the youth of today is in industry almost as much as in the 
school room, and the two schould be more closely united under proper 
moral and civil regulations for the child. But this bill has the oppo- 
site effect and widens the breach between the study-room and the 
industrial training usually craved by the child. 

“With my experience in a public capacity, I also have with it the 
domestic experience of raising a family of six sons, and I know the 
strict application of this bill would have been a handicap, and the 
strict application of the bill to family, school and industry, as they 
are related in the first senatorial district, will be impossible in the 
majority of cases coming within the perview of this bill . 

“The present child labor laws can not be enforced in the first 
senatorial district, and I cite one case of four boys being denied five 
days wages to four different mothers, and five days of their schooling, 
and five days work and materials lost to employer, and if I had not 
accidently seen these boys in their difficulty and helped them to 
meet the requirements of the law, they would have given up in dis- 
gust, or have broken the law by falsehood. This is one of many 
cases I could cite under misfit child labor law, which is nothing near 
as complicated as this bill, the practical application of which, I may 
say, is well illustrated in the picture drama ‘Intolerance.’ 

“The children are not sold, but actually stolen and ripped from 
the mother’s bosom by blind society in its craze for good and patriotic 
reputations. 

“The demand for this bill comes mostly from clubs, societies 
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and organizations which are generally void of the practical experi- 
ence of the application of the subject matter in this bill—composed 
mostly of misguided, well-to-do mothers, women not patriotic 
enough to own children, disappointed maids, and men lovers of the 
limelight—all illusioned to reform and save the American youth, 
but not charged with final responsibility like that of the senators 
who are obliged to answer for the good or bad in this bill. 

“TI conclude: The practical application of the bill will inculcate 
into the child disrespect for parent, instil idleness, indolence and lazi- 
ness in the child, and disgust the American youth with civil laws 
hard to obey, that are out of harmony with moral law, and interfering 
with education he seeks and should have, to say nothing of the in- . 
convenience, loss and damage to industry which it will work in the 
first senatorial district and in the state at large. I am convinced the 
enactment of this bill into law will be a feeder in disguise to the 
dangerous unrest now permeating the whole land, and I therefore 
vote against the bill—‘No.’ ” 


Full information is not available concerning the fate of many 
of the child welfare bills introduced in the 42 state legislatures 
meeting in 1919. Many have not yet adjourned, 
LEGISLATION and from other states it has not been possible to ob- 
é tain copies of bills passed. It is apparent, however, 
that excellent progress was made. West Virginia’s decision to turn 
over a-new leaf is mentioned above. North Carolina also passed a 
child labor and education law, fixing the age for work in factories, 
mills, etc., at 14, and abolishing the poverty exemption in the educa- 
tion act; in this state the juvenile court law recommended in the 
National Child Labor Committee’s report, Child Welfare in North 
Carolina, also went through. South Carolina made its education 
law state-wide and it looks at the date of writing as if Florida would 
follow her example. Oklahoma raised the compulsory school age 
to 18 (16 if regularly employed), and appointed a children’s code 
commission to study the state laws and administration and report 
back to the legislature. Another southern state, Texas, passed a bill 
establishing an Industrial Welfare Commission. 
The West and Middle West also give evidence of the change in the 
attitude of the law-makers toward problems of child welfare. Arizona 
provides for continuation schools, making attendance compulsory 
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for 150 hours per year, to be taken from the employers’ time. Oregon 
is a second, Utah a third and Iowa a fourth state making provision 
for part-time schools. In Iowa there is to be a 40-hour week for 
children under 16 years in districts where there are such schools. 
Messengers in cities of 10,000 population must be 18 years old to 
work after 10 o’clock at night. North Dakota has included mines 
in the list of occupations prohibited under 16 years, and has passed 
a street trades law. South Dakota created a Child Welfare Com- 
mission. Though Indiana failed rather dismally in most of her 
efforts to obtain better protection for children, the legislature 
appointed an investigating commission on child welfare and social 
legislation. 

For the North and East, New Hampshire passed a bill reorgani- 
zing the educational system. New Jersey was a fifth state to 
legislate for continuation schooling. As in Iowa the work hours are 
to be limited in districts where such schools are established, in order 
to allow time for attendance out of the employer’s time. 

There were hard fights in several states where bills failed to pass 
at the end—notably Texas, California and Indiana. But so far as 
can be ascertained, in only one state was anything done to lower the 
existing standards. Vermont passed a bill exempting from the hours 
restriction manufacturing establishments dealing with perishable 
products; in other words, children may henceforth work in canneries 
more than 8 hours a day. 


The recent report of the English joint industrial conference of 
employers and employees, in many respects one of the most important 
documents arising from the present industrial world 

FOREIGN crisis, devotes a paragraph to child labor. ‘The commit- 
’ tee are of opinion that child labor is bad in principle and 

in practice tends to decrease the chances of adult employment. For 
these reasons, without going into details, the committee think that 
the age at which a child should enter employment should be raised 
beyond the present limit.”” The present limit in England is 14 years. 
While this appears on first consideration, to be a gentle sort of recom- 
mendation, other proposals are an 8-hour day for all employed per- 
sons, with necessary exceptions, and a minimum rate of wages. 
Both of these would react in favor of the elimination of child labor, 
both through the provision of a living wage for the head of the family, 
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and through the natural desire of employers to obtain labor worth 
the established rate. The reduction of working hours would apply 
to adults and children alike. The present extent of unemployment 
in England, as in this country, is a potent argument for the demobili- 
zation of children in industry. 


Soviet Russia, through its representative here (the Director of 
the Commercial Department of the Bureau of the Representative 
of the Russian Scoialist Federal Soviet Republic) makes the state- 
ment that as soon as trade is resumed only those manufactures will 
be purchased from the United States that have been made under con- 
ditions favorable to the workers. Among the undesirable com- 
modities are sweat-shop products and goods manufactured by child 
labor. In Russia itself child labor in industry is to be abolished, 
according to the plan of the government. While the government 
will strive to eliminate the exploitation of children as laborers, the 
educational program includes productive work in the schools and in 
connection with the schools as one of its most striking features. 
From 13 years up, “there is possible an easy but real labor outside 
of theschool . . . Theschool, without losing sight of the youngster, 
protecting it from harm, turning each act of its labor to the benefit 
of its general physical and mental development, will lead it into the 


very tangle of social productive work . . . The actual specializa- 
tion, the transition to the vocational preparation, is, in the opinion 
of the Commissariat, admissible only . . . beginning with the 
age of 16.” 


Mexico, it is reported, is enforcing its new labor law; unhealthy 
and dangerous occupations and night work in factories are forbidden 
to all women and children under 16 years; they may not work in 
commercial establishments after 10 at night. Children between 
12 and 16 are not allowed to work more than 6 hours a day, and the 
work of a child under 12 years of age shall not be made the subject 
of a contract. 


The program of the German Teachers’ Association, according 
to the Schweizerische Lehrerzeitung for February 15 reads as follows: 
“A uniform school from the kindergarten up to the university; un- 


restricted right of every child to education according to its ability and 
willingness to pursue higher studies, regardless of the parent’s wealth, 
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position, and creed; free instruction and school accessories; free mainten- 
ance and clothes for necessitous children; extension of compulsory educa- 
tion in the common and continuation schools up to the age of 18; abolition 
of all church supervision, and compulsory religious adherence for teachers 
and pupils; removing from the teachers’ duties any purely church function; 
inspection of the school work by professional men thoroughly familiar with 
it; uniform training and salaries for all teachers; full citizenship for all 
teachers; guarantee of freedom of teaching and professional independence 
of teachers; a federal department for schools and education assisted by a 
Council of Education; uniform administration of public schools with com- 
plete self-government; advisory and authoritative bodies in all the grades 
of school administration; constitutional guarantee of these demands in case 
the federated state constitution remains in force.” 


The child labor law of Argentina provides that minors under 
16 shall not work more than 8 hours a day in dangerous occupations, 
or between the hours of 9 p. m. and 6 a. m.; children under 13 
shall not be employed in industrial establishments. Children under 
16 years must obtain a work permit. During the period 1914-17, 
according to the Department of Labor of Argentina, 98.5 per cent of 
the children applying for permits were between 12 and 15 years of 
age. There were 17 of 10 years and 146 of 11 years. In 1917, 38 
per cent more children of school age sought permits than in 1916. 


The Report of the Back-to-School Drive Committee of New 
York City includes in its recommendations provisions for scholar- 
ships, more visiting teachers, additional continua- 


NEw York’s tion schools, additional attendance officers, more 
BACK-TO-SCHOOL census enumerators and the extension of voca- 
DRIVE tional guidance. With regard to the effect of the 


vacation employment law on the truancy prob- 
lem of the city—which formed the basis for the committee’s investi- 
gation—the opinions of school principals are about evenly divided. 
Those presiding over schools in good residential districts are in 
favor of the law. But those having schools in poor neighborhoods 
where the economic pressure is serious would like to see the law 
wiped off the statute books. They assert that it has caused them 
infinite trouble to get these children back to school and that many 
of them are still out. 


“In conclusion it must be admitted that from the limited viewpoint 
of a ‘Back-to-School’ drive only, the drive was not successful, as it: was 
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unreasonable to expect that children legally qualified to work and holding 
positions which paid them abnormally high wages would relinquish their 
newly won independence and voluntarily return to school. Out of the whole 
number investigated only two children—boys—were found who were willing 
to do this, provided scholarships could be provided, and one of them, on 
subsequent reconsideration, decided to remain at work. 

“But, though the Back-to-School drive was unsuccessful, the work 
accomplished by the ‘Stay-in-School’ drive was distinctly satisfactory. 
Many children were dissuaded from their expressed intention of leaving 
school at the completion of the sixth grade. The interest of others in voca- 
tional and trade schools was stimulated and several transfers were effected 
so that children whose interest in a purely academic course had flagged 
might be enabled to enter industrial classes. These cases were handled 
chiefly through the various vocational guidance committees and followed 
up by the investigator. In other instances, scholarships were forthcoming 
to make further school available. Illegal employment, when found by the 
investigator was reported to the proper authority and the child returned 
to school. Tenement home work, a powerful agent in retardation was 
frequently found and conditions reported and remedied. It was found on 
one occasion that when all the persuasive powers of the vocational counselor 
had failed to impress the mind of a boy who had determined to leave school 
on February Ist the simply worded statement of a former scholarship holder 
who was sent to see the boy prevailed. A large group of cases has been 
referred back to the Chairman with the recommendation that further 
follow-up work be applied and arrangements have already been made to give 
this group special attention during the remainder of the school term.” 


In March a statement was sent out by Mr. Lovejoy, General 
Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, in which he said, 
. “The child labor problem can never be solved 
BACK-TO-SCHOOL without recognizing the fact that the schools 
ScHOOL PULL actually drive children into industry.” Mr. 
1s NEEDED Lovejoy took the position that prohibitory 
child labor laws and compulsory education are 

not alone sufficient to constitute a solution of the problem. 

“The majority of children,” he said, “leave school just as soon 
as the compulsory education laws allow, and a majority of those 
who go from school to work do so just as soon as the child labor laws 
allow. Why do children leave school at the earliest opportunity? 
Not so often because their parents force them, as because they 
themselves want to leave. All the notable studies made in the last 
ten years of the reasons why children under 16 go into industry 
concur in the conclusion that the two main reasons are economic 
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pressure and dissatisfaction with school, and many persons who are 
in close contact with these boys and girls find that dissatisfaction 
with school is the more common reason. 

“The fact is that the typical school does not hold the interest 
and allegiance of its pupils. We grown-ups defend ourselves by say- 
ing that it is all the children’s fault, thereby putting the blame on 
somebody smaller than we are, which in this instance is an unin- 
telligent as well as cowardly thing to do. To accuse children of a 
lack of interest in school is to accuse ourselves. If we made the school 
seem real and practical to the children it would hold them, and 
certainly the school ought at least to seem real and practical.” 

Mr. Lovejoy referred in particular to the “overworked machinery 
and machine-methods” of the modern school, “its cut-and-dried, 
traditional curriculum, its failure to allow for and provide for indi- 
vidual differences in children, its failure to give the work impulses 
the same scope in school that the children seek in other places, and 
its failure to give the social instincts the same scope that they have 
out on the playground. 

“A large part of the difficulty lies in the niggardly attitude of 
the public in the matter of school equipment and fair salaries for 
teachers. 

“The school,” Mr. Lovejoy continues, “has been irresistibly 
driving children into industry—usually without vocational training 
or guidance. Industry has had the pulling power. Now we are 
engaged in a Back-to-School Drive, necessitated by the enormous 
exodus from the schools during the war. But the school lacks pulling 
power, and in scores of towns and cities it is being found next to 
impossible to get any of the boys and girls to return, even though a 
good many have lost their jobs. It would be a great help in the 
present campaign, from the standpoint of child labor reform, if in 
addition to the ‘driving’ there could be more ‘pulling’—in other 
words, a Back-to-School Pull. And instead of trying to build a fence 
around the school so high that children can not jump out, why not 
make the enclosure attractive enough so that they will want to stay 
in?” 

Mr. Lovejoy’s statement aroused interest in many quarters, as 
indicative of the new emphasis placed on the child labor movement 
in these days. The Pittsburgh Sun says: “In broad view this criti- 
cism of American schools is just. We are still handicapped by a 
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system that tries to force the same medicine down all throats 

It is child nature to resent restraint, and if schools are to be made 
popular, schoolmen must devise a more flexible system than those 
that now prevail.” 

The Oakland, California, Enquirer asks, ‘“While we are at work 
overhauling many institutions worn out or proved antiquated; 
while we are in a general house-cleaning mood, why not put the school 
under the microscope of the public eye? Certainly something is the 
matter. Perhaps the sociologists are right. If they are, let us heed 
them; if they are wrong let us find out what is right, and remedy it. 
Can anyone find anywhere a normal child of average intelligence 
who will admit that he likes to go to school? Try it and see.” 


The Women’s City Club in cooperation with the New York 
Child Labor Committee is conducting an intensive inquiry into the 
conditions of tenement-house child labor in New 
NEw YorkK York City. The thoroughness with which the Com- 
CoMMITTEE mittee conducts its inquiries will make this report 
INVESTIGATES of great value. We shall be curious to learn 
Cuitp Lasox whether the Committee has discovered some 
IN TENEMENTS method by which employment of children can be 
regulated in tenement house employments or 
whether their conclusions justify the conviction we have long enter- 
tained that child labor can not be eliminated while tenement house 
manufacture continues. Our objections to the turning of crowded 
rooms into factories were summarized several years ago as follows: 

1. The goods occupy room the children need. 

2. Tenement house workers constitute an inarticulate army 
unable to organize or improve their industrial conditions. 

3. Tenement house manufacture endangers the public health 
by the impossibility of protecting goods from the germs of contagious 
disease. , 

4. The regulation of the employment of children is impossible 
unless the state is willing to provide one inspector for each tenement 
for each 8-hour shift in the day since the business continues over a 
24-hour day. 

5. The employer instead of carrying the legitimate overhead 
charges of heat, power, light and rent distributes these costs among 
the ignorant and hopeless victims of his system and is thus able to 
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underbid manufacturers in other cities who produce goods under 
proper conditions in well constructed factories. 

No evidence has thus far been produced to alter our opinion 
in this matter. 


In connection with Dr. Barth’s article appearing in this 

number, it is interesting to note 

Wisconsin DEMANDS that the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 

PHYSICAL FITNESS mission has formally adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


“Resolved that the commission will in the city of Milwaukee hereafter 
pursue the policy of requiring proof of physical fitness to enter employment 
before any regular child labor permit is issued, and 

“Resolved Further, that in order to secure evidence of the physical fit- 
ness of children who apply for regular child labor permits, the commission 
will require a detailed statement of the condition of the health of such child 
at the time when it applies for a permit, from the Health Department of the 
city of Milwaukee, the School Hygiene Department of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Milwaukee, or any other competent physician of general practice, 
such report to be made upon Form B-12.” 


That Wisconsin may soon be expected to be one of the states 
having effective regulation of street trading is the opinion of the 
Industrial Commission of that state. The law of 


ENFORCING 1918 makes it prohibitory for boys under 12 or 
THE STREET girls under 18 to sell newspapers and periodicals 
- TrapEs LAw in all cities, instead of in cities of the Ist class 


IN WISCONSIN’ only, and includes in its provisions newsboys 

selling papers on their own account. Further, 
all boys under 17 must obtain a permit from the board of educa- 
tion in order to engage in street trading, and they are prohibited 
from such work between 5 a. m. and 7:30 p. m., and during school 
hours. The Industrial Commission is making every effort to see 
that this law is strictly enforced, and it is helped in this by the fact 
that a boy without a street trades permit can recover treble com- 
pensation from his employer, under the 1917 Act, if injured. The 
newspapers therefore have a personal interest in employing only 
those boys who hold permits. “Still more important,” says the 
Commission’s report, “is the fact that in these cities no boys under 
12 years of age are now engaged in street trades where formerly 
boys from 7 years up were engaged in selling newspapers. 
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BREVITIES 


The National Conference on Social Work will be held at 
Atlantic City, June 1-8. 


Cincinnati is going to continue the Social Unit. The Mohawk- 
Brighton district conducted a unique community referendum, and 
its citizens by a vote of 4,034 to 120 voted in favor of continuing 
the block system of community organization. 


The establishment of a juvenile court for Charlotte, North 
Carolina, is scheduled for the near future, according to reports. 
The last legislature created the necessary machinery. 


The New York Board of Education is going to hire a lawyer and 
accountants and spend $25,000 to investigate itself. That will be 
more than adequate. It doesn’t cost everybody $25,000 to find out 
what is the matter with the Board of Education. For one thing it 
only costs five cents to find out that there are a quarter of a million 
children on part-time in New York City schools, at least 100,000 
children suffering from malnutrition, and that the $50,000 appro- 
priated last September and ready to use last January 1, for the 
purpose of experimenting in school lunches is still lying in the treasury. 


The North Continuation School in Pittsburgh illustrates the 
modern movement for continuation schooling. There are now in 
attendance about 2,200 boys and girls ranging from the sixth 
grade through high school. They form two groups; those who 
liked school but were forced to leave, and those who disliked it and 
sought work as a means of escape. Children may go to work at 14 
years of age, but must attend the continuation school till they are 16. 
They attend 8 hours a week and the classes are arranged on a four 
hour basis, attendance being usually for one full day or for two half 
days. 


News has just been received that the Missouri legislature has 


passed 25 of the 51 bills recommended by the Children’s Code 
Commission. 
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UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 


Rut McINTIRE 


Do we have a system of universal education in the United States? 
This is not a flippant nor an idle question. Have we a universal 
system open to every child, free to every child, calculated to give 
every child a fair start in life? We are not leveling criticism at the 
lack of compulsory education laws, at the lax administration of such 
laws, or even, at this particular moment, at the economic system 
which forces children of certain classes into premature work or ill 
fits them physically to take advantage of the schooling provided. 
But we have supposed till now that given the desire to learn, and given 
the freedom from work, every child in this country had a chance for 
education. Within the last few months, however, reports from 
various large cities are causing people to wonder seriously what we 
offer in education to the insistent needs of children. In New York 
City alone there are a quarter of a million children on part-time— 
a quarter of a million not able to receive, no matter how much they 
want it, the education that the state requires by law for every child. 
There are not enough teachers, and there are not enough seats for 
every child to have one reserved for himself alone. The Pittsburgh 
Post likewise reports, “While members of the Legislature are accused, 
in their efforts to create more jobs, of aiming to provide a seat for 
every politician, 20,000 school children in Philadelphia are reported 
on half-day sessions. In Pittsburgh there are a few children being 
similarly cheated.”” That is one difficulty, or rather two—no room, 
no teachers. 

A third serious aspect is presented in the truancy reports. Even 
when there is room, apparently the children are none too eager to 
take advantage of it. A total of 253,195 cases of truancy were in- 
vestigated in Philadelphia in 1918. There has been an increase of 86 
per cent in the number of cases reported to the Bureau of Compul- 
sory Attendance in the last five years. The situation is now such 
that there are neither enough truancy officers nor enough institutions 
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and truant schools to take care of the number. The Public Educa- 
tion Association of New York City says in respect of the situation, 
“In competition with other appeals to the imagination and varying 
tastes of growing children, the existing school has little to offer. 
One sits, mostly, and absorbs. Spontaneous self-expression too 
often is not invited, if not, indeed, suppressed. Little or no oppor- 
tunity is afforded for the play of growing muscles that ache for 
action. The minds of children differ as widely as their faces. To 
win them, to hold them willingly, the appeal must be made to their 
individual interests. Large classes, the lack of adequate equipment, 
the rigidity of over-minutely prescrbed courses of study, the inflexi- 
bility of school programmes, the inevitable fatigue and loss of enthu- 
siasm of overworked and underpaid teachers, have all contributed, 
among other causes, to make children not want to stay in school.” 
For lack of teachers, there is only one effective remedy. Double 
the salaries and give freedom to teach effectively, without the incubus 
of an inflexible and tradition-bound curriculum or of a rigid standard 
of achievement in terms of text-book pages and formal examinations. 
With regard to the lack of school buildings or rather of ‘a seat for 
every child” the situation is perhaps more puzzling. The cost of 
building has about doubled in the last two years and it is a question 
if we shall for a long time catch up on school-houses. Experiments 
have been carried on for several years, however, in making full use 
of the school plant, and the success of the duplicate plan would point 
to this as a probable solution. So far as children’s objection to the 
existing school system is concerned, a solution of the teacher difficulty 
will help. But much more than this is needed. Boys and girls pre- 
fer work to school because it brings them wages, because it gives 
them a feeling of responsibility, because they think they will be free 
from being talked at, and will have an opportunity for independence 
and experiment in the adult world. It is at least pertinent to ask 
ourselves, and it may soon be imperative to do so, whether we can 
not give children in school the things they seek without literally 
driving them out into industry ill-equipped to resist exploitation 
because they have never been allowed responsibility or initiative. 








STOCK TAKING IN CHILD WELFARE 


Epwarp N. Cropper, Ph.D. 


Our conceptions of things are often cramped and inclined to 
run in grooves. We are in the habit of fashioning them according 
to well-established models, of conventionalizing them, so to speak. 
Mention a convict, and we think of a close-cropped, cow-licked, 
stripe-clad wretch. Speak of a vampire, and we visualize a sinuous, 
dark-eyed lady in a tight-fitting gown and droopy hat, wearing 
a languid air and a bunch of orchids. Refer to a child laborer, and 
we picture to ourselves a pale, stoop-shouldered, flat-chested, 10- 
year-old spinner in a southern cotton-mill. So with a prize-fighter, 
a preacher, a physician, a farmer, a politician, death, time, good, 
evil—each is fitted in our fancy to a type or symbol which we label 
the true representative of its class and file away in our memory for 
ready reference. And we instantly protest whenever a portrayal 
on paper, film, or stage runs counter to our model, as in a movie 
court-room scene, if the man on the bench does not meet our speci- 
fications for the type, we murmur: “Huh, he doesn’t look much 
like a judge.”” These types and symbols usually were born of con- 
ditions and customs of the past, and it makes no difference whether 
any of those conditions and customs persist in our day—the pictures 
in our imagination are inalterably fixed. 

When the term ‘“‘child welfare’ chances to fall from the lips 
of a speaker, his listeners at once think of a poor little, ragged, 
sobbing child whose mother is dead, and whose drunken father 
aims a blow at him with one hand and clutches a bottle of rum in 
the other, while the agent of the charity society stands with upraised 
arm and shields the helpless child from the ferocity of the unnatural 
father. This insistence upon reducing classes of people and kinds 
of work to the narrow limits of these conventionalized images inter- 
feres to a marked extent with our appreciating new developments 
and the full significance of what is going on in the world. The con- 
vict in stripes is archaic, but we cherish such insignia in the face of 
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modern penology. Even our speech is couched in terms of the long 
ago—a steamship “sails” from a port; one “drives” his automobile, 
and “writes” a letter on his typewriter. So with child welfare 
service—it is commonly thought of as the protecting from cruelty, 
the rescuing from iniquity, the relieving of poverty—while the 
safeguarding of health, the providing of recreation, the requiring of 
attendance at school, the regulating of work conditions, are generally 
looked upon as independent and unrelated undertakings. Inevi- 
tably, division of labor has split up social service just as it has split 
up manufacturing, but, curiously enough, the term ‘“‘child welfare” 
has come to have in the popular mind a somewhat restricted mean- 
ing, as the care of the dependent, the protection of the neglected, 
the correction of the delinquent, and the training of the defective, 
which are the subjects concerning children most conspicuous in the 
programs of the National Conference on Social Work. And so dis- 
cussion of school matters is largely confined to meetings of the 
National Education Association; of health matters to meetings of 
the American Public Health Association and medical societies; of 
employment matters to conventions of the National Child Labor 
Committee; of recreation matters to conferences of the National 
Playground Association. 

The workers in none of these fields come into contact with those 
in the other fields either at conventions or in the course of their 
work, sufficiently to bring out that clear understanding of the con- 
nection among their several efforts, which would result in concerted 
action on a broad program of correlated activities. Health, educa- 
tion, recreation, and suitable employment, however, concern all 
children, and most boys and girls are not dependent or destitute or 
neglected or abused or delinquent or defective, but are normal in 
respect of parentage and their relations to society. It follows that 
these four great essentials, affecting as they do all classes of children, 
the fortunate as well as the unfortunate, are of paramount import- 
ance. But they cannot be secured to children by their parents 
alone—the state and the community are chiefly responsible in this 
matter through the laws they enact and the steps they take for 
promoting health, schools, play and proper work under good con- 
ditions. So it is that the normal child is to be considered in any 
welfare program as much as those who are unfortunate by reason 
of want, abuse, broken homes or bad environment. 
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The normal child, living in a place where the local authorities fail 
to take ordinary health precautions, where schools are neglected and 
where there is no local pride in keeping the town abreast of modern 
methods in sanitation, housing, fire protection, street beautifying, 
public school improvement and other civic undertakings, is denied 
the advantages commonly afforded to delinquent boys and girls in 
reformatories, and to the feeble-minded in the special institutions 
established for their care. It used to be said that the only way a 
youth could get vocational education was to commit a crime and be 
sentenced to the reformatory—the only place where it was provided. 
Although this happily is no longer a well-founded charge against the 
public schools, it is true that in proportion to their numbers, more 
thought and effort are devoted to the welfare of our unfortunate 
children than to that of our normal boys and girls. And yet it is the 
latter who are to carry on. This is not written in a spirit of depre- 
cating this devotion to the interests of our dependent, neglected, 
delinquent, and defective children, for this work must be main- 
tained and extended, but in a spirit of fairness to the great majority 
of our children who while enjoying the blessing of home life, are, 
nevertheless, subject to the public provisions for health, schools, 
recreation and labor restriction—matters that lie quite beyond the 
individual control of most parents. The responsibility is upon the 
state to protect the interests and advance the well-being of the 
normal child no less than to attend to the needs of the unfortunate. 

The body of laws we have constructed for the benefit of children 
is made up of parts whose relationship has not been recognized. 
The health laws have been placed upon the statute books mainly 
through the agency of societies and individuals interested primarily 
in this subject and having little or no connection with other under- 
takings in behalf of children. Similarly, labor laws, school laws, and 
general protective laws have been separately enacted. As a natural 
consequence, administrative agencies set up for putting all these 
laws into effect, function without much regard to the bearing that 
one part of the program has upon the other parts. After years of 
such spasmodic and individual effort it becomes necessary to assemble 
the parts and fit them together, so that this increasingly important 
and elaborate machinery for child care may operate smoothly and 
effectively. In this respect the state is somewhat in the position of a 
merchant who takes stock from time to time, going over the goods 
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he has on hand and seeing what is shopworn and what is out of 
style, and what needs to be done in order to meet the present require- 
ments of his trade. Some of our laws have-been outgrown because 
of changed conditions; certain situations arise for which there is no 
remedy on the statute books; and parts of the system have been 
supplied without much thought of the real character of this business 
of safeguarding the interests of boys and girls. This taking stock in 
the child welfare world has come to be known as the movement for 
children’s codes, but as a matter of fact, the children’s code as 
developed in the United States is not a code at all, but consists simply 
of the standardizing and coordinating of laws relating to children 
and the improving of the machinery set up by state and local com- 
munities for their administration. Conflicts in their provisions must 
be removed, standards must be made as nearly uniform as possible, 
the development of the welfare idea must be encouraged, and above 
all, law observance must be promoted through making administra- 
tion more effective and harmonious. In all this work, and it is a work 
exceedingly complicated and requiring skilled treatment and un- 
remitting care and patience, the needs of the normal child are en- 
titled to just as much consideration as the needs of the ones stricken 
in body, mind, or estate. For the main purpose of the people is to 
bring up children to be good men and women. Ohio, Minnesota 
and Missouri are the only states that have so far put their child 
welfare laws and procedure upon a sound and rational basis through 
the medium of children’s codes. But others are working toward this 
end, and in a few years we may confidently expect this taking stock 
in the business of looking after the welfare of children to be generally 
under way in our country. It is not something that can be done at a 
desk by merely piecing together laws that have been written, but 
requires thorough knowledge of conditions and of standards and 
practices in vogue both in the state concerned and elsewhere. In 
order to furnish an informational basis upon which the action of 
children’s code commissions may rest, the National Child Labor 
Committee in recent years has made comprehensive studies of con- 
ditions in the different fields into which child welfare work com- 
monly falls, and at the request of state universities, official agencies, 
and social service societies, has published the findings of such in- 
quiries in book form, together with discussions of how the laws 
apply or fail to apply to conditions found and of how administra- 
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tive agencies function in putting these laws into effect. The recom- 
mendations made by the committee in such reports have already 
been of use to state legislatures and officials in the improvement of 
laws and administrative methods. It is with the welfare of all child- 
ren in mind and not of a special class that this work is being pursued, 
and it is believed that such studies will do more than anything else 
to bring home to the people of the country the fact that child welfare 
is not limited to rescuing orphans from dens of vice, but concerns 
the present and future of every child, yours and mine, rich and poor 
alike. It is only in this comprehensive way that justice can be done 
to these, our helpless wards. 

















THE NEW HUMANITARIANISM 
RayMonD G. FULLER 


The humanitarianism of child labor reform—its spirit and motive 
—is becoming further socialized. More particularly, it is becoming 
patriotic. 

Humanitarianism as human sympathy, instinctive fellow feeling, 
is primarily social in origin. But above the social instincts there is 
social imagination, and beyond social amelioration, social construc- 
tion. The child labor reform movement is characterized to-day, 
as never before, by this social vision and purpose; its spirit—what 
I choose to call its humanitarianism—is dominated by its aims 
generically known as social aims. Subjective feeling has not been 
displaced, however, by objective thinking; the two have united in the 
new humanitarianism of child labor reform. Satisfaction is con- 
sciously sought in social construction and not merely in social 
amelioration. 

The intellectual, socially purposive element in the humanitari- 
anism actuating child labor reformers has been stronger—and longer 
present—with the leaders than with the great body of reformers. 
To the mass of people the term “social,” in connection with social 
aims, has seemed somewhat vague, and these aims have often been 
called ‘“‘visionary”’ in derision. The word was too broad to compel 
popular understanding for indeed, the speakers and writers them- 
selves often used it with little understanding. It had no punch; 
it made no appeal; it failed to grip the imagination. So the word 
“social” remained—a word! 

But something has lately happened that has translated the word 
and thereby illuminated it, clarified it, enlivened it. That something 
is the war. From the standpoint of social reform a great gain has 
been registered by the fact that social aims can now, much more 
easily than before the war, be identified with national aims. The 
war, accompanied by discussions of cooperative undertakings such 
as a League of Nations, has wonderfully enhanced national conscious- 
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ness. National thinking, as opposed to local or parochial thinking, 
has been stimulated. The patriotic imagination is active and it 
can be kept active. A highly important task now is to preach the 
gospel of peace-time patriotism. In peace as in war, service to 
country is needed—service to the ideal America. The war is over, 
but peace has only just begun. 

Service to the ideal America implies, more than anything else, 
the promotion of democracy. The war, beside developing the 
nationalistic spirit, has in many ways added to the demand for greater 
human justice in our social and economic arrangements. Social re- 
form as a task of patriotism is in tune with the psychology of the 
times. Humanitarianism and patriotism can be harnessed together. 

They were harnessed together during the war, in a nationally 
spirited way. Loyal support in divers forms was given the Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, the Salvation Army 
and various other organizations, not solely because their work was 
a work of relief but also because it was a work of preserving and 
developing morale among both civilians and soldiers. It was a work 
that conserved and increased man-power—which is qualitative and 
quantitative—man-power for America and for American ideals. 
It was constructive work, felt and known to be such by the whole 
American people. 

In the tasks and duties of peace America needs morale. America 
in the days that are now beginning needs man-power. Morale and 
man-power depend in large measure on conditions of democracy, 
on social justice, social reform. In this respect child labor is a handi- 
cap to the nation, for it is an injustice to adult workers as well as to 
its immediate victims. Injustice and the sense of injustice weaken 
morale. Child labor directly lessens man-power by its manifold 
evil effects on body, mind and morals. A patriotic humanitarianism 
as the dominant motive in child labor reform is idealistic and con- 
structive and up-to-date. 

The war has popularized the idea of man-power, which is con- 
spicuously a national conception. The humanitarianism of man- 
power, of human conservation and development, of better human 
relationships, is the new ideal that is bound to swell the ranks of the 
child labor reformers as the old humanitarianism of pity and tears 
can not do. That old humanitarianism of pity and tears found its 
satisfaction in the relief of the individual exploited child, in his 
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rescue from cruelty and abuse, in his deliverance from bondage. 
Prematurity of labor was regarded as largely a question of physical 
hardship and injury, or perhaps as an infringement of the child’s 
rights through his deprivation of a fair opportunity to get an educa- 
tion like that of other boys and girls. The time for pity and tears 
has not yet passed; the time for lamenting the lifelong injury done to 
individuals through child labor has not gone by; but the time has 
arrived when the cause of child labor reform will make its widest, if 
not its strongest, appeal to the patriotic humanitarianism of the 
American people. And this humanitarianism is concerned with 
man-power. 

What makes a nation great? Man-power, man-power of in- 
telligence and. enlightenment, man-power for industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity but man-power also for the purposes and practices 
of democracy. What makes a nation great? Sometimes we say, 
“An educated citizenship.””’ But education means physical educa- 
tion, intellectual education, vocational education, moral education; 
it means from the national standpoint, the development of man- 
power. 

A patriotic humanitarianism will abolish child labor because 
child labor is not educative and because the education of all the 
children is demanded for the fulfillment of national ideals and the 
making of the ideal America. The abolition of child labor will be 
looked upon as a means to an end and not as an end in itself. Neither 
will man-power be regarded as an end in itself, but rather as a means 
to the further progress of democracy and social justice within America 
and throughout the world. The new humanitarianism will become 
the new patriotism. 

Ideals of manhood, womanhood, nationhood, no less than pure 
humanitarian feeling, are the inspiration of the legislative attack 
on child labor. Child labor reform is the business of statesmanship, 
in which all intelligent, well-informed and thoughtful citizens are 
bound to participate. ‘To think,” said William James, ‘‘is the 
moral act.’”’ There is a moral obligation to be intelligent and in- 
formed. The uninformed and the unthinking must be reached 
through publicity, propaganda, education. Writing of the conserva- 
tion of material resources Professor Richard T. Ely says: ‘The 
need is intellectual and moral education—a better vision and more 
altruism. We need a keener social consciousness and new state- 
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sense, if we are ever to solve the problems of conservation.” A 
keener social consciousness is developing through the growth of 
national consciousness. A new state-sense—what is it but a better- 
informed, a more thoughtful, a more imaginative patriotism? A 
new state-sense applied to the problems of kuman conservation— 
that is the meaning of the new humanitarianism. 











EAST IS WEST* 


Rutu McINTIRE 


The literary fiction that East and West are distinct, apart in 
viewpoint and customs, never to be joined or mutually assimilated, 
is giving way to an appreciation of 
the fact that the Orient and the 
Occident may on the contrary never 
again exist independently. Chinese 
coolies, native Indian troops, and 
American doughboys have joined 
the men of western Europe in a com- 
mon enterprise. While coolie labor 
repaired the roads in France for a 
western campaign, American labor 
was forging the weapons for eastern ; se “ 
exploit. And this was not the — sens 2a — 
effect of emergency, but a sign of 
the gradual interpenetration of the two cultures. 

In all the Eastern countries modern industry has grown with 
tremendous strides in the last fifty years. We can not escape, if 
we would, our industrial relationship with Japan, China, and India. 
And we can escape as little the effect of their industrial conditions 
upon our own conditions of labor and living. When a child labor 
tariff was discussed a few years ago, a manufacturer stated that 
“excluding the import of child labor products from Japan would 
practically mean the exclusion of all their textile products.” Many 
others declared themselves strongly in favor of such a tariff, since 
our restrictions on the employment of children placed them at a 
disadvantage in competing with eastern industry. Apart from a 
purely humanitarian desire for the welfare of the millions of exploited 
and submerged populations of the East, it is a fact that so long as 
the 12-hour day is there the accepted thing, so long as children of 
9 years up work under the killing surroundings of factory life in India, 
Japan, and China, it will be difficult to establish in America the con- 
ditions that we believe to be just and necessary—purely on immu- 
table economic grounds. 





* Photographs by courtesy of Methodist Centenary Commission. 
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It is true, however, that cheap labor does not necessarily make 
for cheapness in production. It is estimated, for instance, that it 
costs three times as much to build a locomotive in Japan as here. 
And when it comes to freight hauling the cheap man power of China 
costs one hundred and sixty-six times as much as the high priced 
man and machine power of the United States. The high cost of low 
wages is something that we learned late and that the East has still 
to appreciate. 

The story of factory conditions in Japan reads very much like 
the descriptions of early industrial expansion in England, and for 
that matter in the United States. In 1911, Japan’s first and only 
national factory law was passed. Under its provisions children 
under 12 are forbidden to work, and children under 15 may not work 
later than 10 at night or before 4 in the morning, nor for more than 
10 nights in succession, nor where poisonous gases are generated, 
nor more than 12 hours a day except when “‘necessary.”’ Truly a mild 


measure. Yet the manufacturers begged for a period of five years 
in which to adjust themselves to these sweeping reforms, and in 1916, 
when the law was due to take effect the capitalists again asked for 


postponement. 

The population of Japan is predominantly rural. Into its rela- 
tively peaceful, sane life there has burst the industrial awakening, 
which has re- 
ceived even 
greater im- 
petus since 
the beginning 
of the war. 
Consequently 
the factory 
workers of 
which the 
majority are 
women are in 
great part re- 
cruited from 

JAPANESE NEWSBOY the rural 
population. 
t is common for girls to be contracted for by their parents at an 
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early age. At 12 or 18, on leaving the primary school, these small 
girls are sent into the large cities, where they are barely able to 
earn a living though they work from daybreak till 6, or till 9 or 
10 at night when the pressure of work is heavy. The cotton mills 
run two shifts of 12 hours each, The dust, the heat, and the lack 
of ventilation are described as appalling. Added to these conditions 
the girls are commonly housed in dormitories in the mill itself and 
their rent and food must be paid to the mill owners. It is easy to 
understand why in one factory in Osaka there was reported a daily 
accident toll of 50, out of 1,000 emplovees. Out of 1,350 girls ex- 
amined and weighed the loss of weight of those employed on the 
‘ night shift was from 114 to 1% weekly. In no case did these 
girls regain what they had lost, while on the day shift. Of the 200,- 
000 new girls entering the factories yearly it is estimated that 13,000 
return because of serious illness, chiefly tuberculosis, before the year 
is over. Statements agree in putting the average life of cotton mill 
operatives at from 5 to 6 years after entering the mill. Mr. Willard 
Price says: ‘“The factory population can not be said to be deeply 
appreciative of the industrial opportunity afforded to Japan by the 
war. Japanese country life is being swept into the cities; it is put 
through the mills and comes out warped and colorless. Often it is 
completely destroyed in the process. It is estimated that every year 
a third of a million people are brought from the freedom and health- 
ful conditions of the country to the congested factory quarters of 
the city.” 

In spite of these conditions girls are glad to enter the factories 
as a welcome change from domestic service. Children from poor 
families, 10 to 15 years old, are engaged in the homes of the middle 
and upper classes as komori, or baby-tenders—which reminds one 
of the system prevailing in the poorer quarters of some of our large 
cities, where children are hired out of school hours to tend babies 
while the mother is at work. In the country, the children help in 
light farming and in caring for the babies, very much as in all rural 
communities, while the boys of 15 and up help their parents in the 
fields. Agriculture is so largely done by hand that every possible 
worker must be used. 

The silk industry is now turning from an essentially home in- 
dustry, in which the worms were carefully reared and fed in small 
crops, to a factory industry. But from various accounts it is evident 
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that in Japan, as here, the factories bring their own accompani- 
ment of sweated home work. For instance the manufacture of 
snap fasteners, which started in Tokyo after the war began, is partly 
- a home industry, in which women and children are employed. In 
the factory the women operate the presses, while children feed the 
fasteners into the power machines and assemble the parts. The 
fasteners are commonly ‘‘carded”’ (as buttons are in this country) 
in the homes of the laborers, who operate on a piecework system. 

Education, until 1908, was compulsory only from 6 to 10 years 
of age. This period has now been extended to cover 6 years. Con- 
sequently the education law, if properly enforced, is calculated to 
coincide with the age for entering industry. 

In India the development of industry has been less sweeping, 
but it has produced its quota of child labor, as in Japan. An accom- 
panying cut shows different members of a family all working in a 
jute mill, just as in our southern states the whole family goes into 
the cotton mill. After the beginning of the war the jute industry 
was reported as very prosperous; it is said that many mills com- 
menced the full double shift of 1314 hours, while others employed 
the single 11-hour shift. Wherever factories have sprung up in 
India child labor is to be found—in jute, cotton and silk mills, 
ginning factories, biscuit factories, and paper mills. The last factory 
act (1911) resulted from the excessive hours reported in the cotton 
mills where workers had been employed for as many as 15 hours a 
day. Children are considered adults at the age of 14, and their 
hours of work limited to 12 a day. Prior to employment as half- 
timers and later as adults they are required to obtain certificates 
of age and physical fitness. No child may work more than 6 hours 
in textile factories, nor are children between 9 and 10 years allowed 
to work more than 7 hours per day in other industries. Women and 
children are prohibited from night work. 

As the Act of 1911 provides for 14 factory inspectors only, 
as there is no system of universal compulsory education in India, 
and as public opinion is by no means strong in the matter, it is 
natural that the law should be eluded, as competent observers 
inform us it is. The Indian Factory Labour Commission (1908) 
reported ‘‘most serious abuses in textile factories. In the United 
Provinces generally (with few exceptions) children have been habitu- 
ally worked during the whole running hours of the factories, not on 
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the excuse that they were over 14 years of age, but in pure disregard 
of the law,’ According to the last government report, out of a total 
of a quarter million workers employed in jute mills, 10 per cent were 
children, that is, under 14, we are to infer. In cotton mills the pro- 
portion of children was even higher—13 per cent. 

As in Japan, 90 per cent of the labor in the Bengal jute mills is 
recruited from rural districts. The workers live in huts around 
the mills, and the only means of education provided are the schools 
set up by some of the mill owners. Where children are employed as 





ALL THE FAMILY WorKS IN THE JUTE MILL 


half-timers, certain mills have established the custom of having an 
early shift and a late shift for different sets of children; these attend 
school before going on the late shift and after coming off the early 
shift. But this is not the general policy. The report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission, 1916-18, says with regard to education: 
“The first thing to do is to introduce compulsory education in areas 
where this is feasible, applicable to all classes of children and not 
merely to those employed in factories.”” But the education recom- 
mended is one with an industrial bias, calculated to train the children 
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for the factories, not for more ambitious careers. In December, 1917, 
an act passed by the Bombay Legislative Council empowered 
municipalities (other than that of Bombay) to declare the education 
of children between 6 and 11 years compulsory, subject to certain 
safeguards, and to raise funds to meet the necessary expenditure. 
It was left to be decided in the first place by the school committee 
and in the next by the magistrate before whom a case is brought, 
whether the employment of a child is of such a nature as to interfere 
with its efficient instruction. It is quite evident that the government 
of India is still a long way from the modest ideal of free universal 
education and protection for young children. In fact as a writer on 
this subject, W. I. Chamberlain, says: ‘For financial and adminis- 
trative reasons of decisive weight, the government of India has re- 
fused to recognize the principle of compulsory education; but it 
desires the widest possible extension of primary education on a volun- 
tary basis. As regards free elementary education, the time has not 
yet arrived when it is practicable to dispense wholly with fees without 
injustice to the many villages, which are waiting for the provision of 
schools.”? Out of a school population that runs to over 100,000,000, 
only a little over 4,000,000 boys and less than 1,000,000 girls are 
receiving prinary schooling. 

How difficult it is to judge the needs of another country by 
those of our own is illustrated in the case of China. With a school 
population running to tens of millions, but 3,000,000 children re- 
ceive an elementary education. There is about 10 per cent literacy 
among men and from 2 to 3 per cent among women. Wages are low, 
and the work is predominatingly rural. On account of the over- 
population of the country, the problem is chiefly to employ as many 
as a given business or piece of land will support. Hence children 
are not employed in native industry to the extent that might be 
supposed, since labor is cheap and adult labor more efficient. Never- 
theless practically all children are put to work at an early age, at 
home, in the fields, tending the cows and the water-buffaloes, in the 
shops as unpaid and overworked apprentices—and in the large treaty 
ports where the factory system has entered with the foreigner. 

In the cotton mills of these industrial cities child labor is largely 
used. The mills run 24 hours in the day, on two 12-hour shifts. 
Children 7 years old and up and women work full time. Gangs of 
children may be seen early in the morning going through the streets 
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of Shanghai to work in the cotton mills, and back again at night. 
There is no restriction on child labor, either for ages or hours of 
employment. One factory owner who wanted to change to an 8- 
hour shift found himself faced with bankruptcy, as other owners 
refused to cooperate in bettering conditions in the mills. Children 
are also employed by the great silk and tea companies. 

The problem of child labor in China as in America, is largely 
educational. While in the United States the kind of education that 
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InN ONE OF THE COTTON MILLS OF SHANGHAI 500 CHILDREN UNDER 12 
YEARS OF AGE ARE SAID TO BE EMPLOYED 


will draw children out of industry into the schools is needed, in China 
the kind of education that will free the new generation from the 
traditional forms and so fit him for better labor conditions is the 
primary need. It is said that the whole child problem hinges on 
this question, as there is a set-back of two full years due to the 
difficulty of mastering the characters that make up the written 
language. After a few years away from school a large part of these 
are forgotten. The Chinese system of education with its reverence 
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for literary style makes universal education practically impossible. 
Recently, however, the government has invented a phonetic aplhabet 
of 39 letters; as spoken Chinese is a simple language, it will be possi- 
ble, if this can be successfully introduced in the schools, to make the 
Chinese nation literate almost over night. For this, however, the 
written language must become increasingly like the spoken. 
Another essential is the development of a new type of school 
The old type necessarily dealt with the production of men of literary 











CHILDREN DECORATING POTTERY—CHINA 


ability. The new type must be adapted to the 90 per cent who do 
not seek literary or civil careers. The Sociological Department of 
the Baptist College of Shanghai is now studying the problem of 
adapting the proposed type of education to the prevailing economic 
system. It is felt by workers in this field that education is the first, 
primary problem, without which very little can be accomplished in 
China. 

The industrialism of Japan spread westward from America, 
that of China and India eastward from Europe. These countries 
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look to the United States, England and France increasingly for new 
methods, machinery, and efficient management. There are signs 
that better thought in all these countries also looks to us for protective 
measures for the people as a whole, lest the sudden rise of industrial- 
ism catch them even in greater degree than it caught England in 
the 19th century in the storm of competition and labor exploita- 
tion. Newspapers and periodicals seize upon western news, quoting 
the progress made here and in Europe for the protection of women 
and children, and for the furtherance of education. Commissions 
are sent from the East to study these questions. Meanwhile eastern 
manufacturers watch the progress of western industry, and swear 
as did our manufacturers here, that reduction of hours means reduc- 
tion of output—that to better laboring conditions would mean bank- 
ruptcy under the competition of European and American industry. 
These conditions mean two things. First, unless Asia learns 
that cheap labor is dear labor, and that in sacrificing the lives and 
the education of children to industry she is killing the goose that 
lays the golden eggs, she will wake one day as England did at the 
time of the Boer War, and America in lesser degree in 1914 to find 
that as Macaulay prophesied her “overworked boys will become a 
feeble and ignoble race of men, the parents of a more feeble progeny.” 
Secondly, to prevent further squeezing and oppression on the part 
of eastern employers, America must help lead the way in setting high 
standards in labor, education and further child protection. 














CHILDREN’S YEAR AND THE FUTURE 


Jura C. LATHROP 


The Children’s Bureau and the women connected with the or- 
ganizations which made up the Woman’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense agreed, as a war service, to put through a child 
welfare program for the second year of America’s participation in 
the great war. With the earlier features of that program—the 
weighing and measuring test, which surprisingly resulted in the 
examination of over 6,000,000 children, and the great amount of 
public and private follow-up work which resulted—I think the 
public is fairly well acquainted. The last activity of the Year, which 
is still going forward, is the Back-to-School and Stay-in-School Drive 
in which it is the endeavor to make clear that children who had 
left school for the sake of high wages without family necessity were 
wasting an irretrievable opportunity and should be encouraged to 
return to school at once. We have also tried to show that the ques- 
tion of re-employment of the soldiers ought not to be confused or 
made more difficult by the presence in industry of young persons 
who could and should be in school. In this we have been in 
accord with the English policy which has been been expressed in 
periodicals. 

It was felt that there should be at the end of this year a state- 
ment which should serve not as a conclusion but as a beginning; 
that some standard should be set up, or at least sought, which would 
be common to the needs of all children and which could be trans- 
lated into law and local activities in such manner as the differing 
methods of states might make possible and practicable. Hence 
it was decided to conclude Children’s Year with a series of confer- 
- ences to be held in May in as many of the principal cities as practi- 
cable. These conferences are necessarily to be brief and will be 
devoted to discussions of tentative standards of child welfare, 
health, nurture, education, work, and the care of special types 
of children. 
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In order to secure the greatest possible degree of interest in the 
subject, it was determined to invite to these conferences child wel- 
fare authorities from abroad who had been closely occupied in the 
protection of childhood during the war period. This country, of 
course, has escaped the strain of war as Europe knows it; it is 
stronger and richer than any other country, and it therefore owes 
more to itself and to the world than any other country. It has 
made no great national advance during the war although it is safe 
to say that it has lost little ground—thanks to the national effort 
which was expressed in Children’s Year. We are ready for a great 
advance. The simple recital of the fearful struggles which were 
necessary abroad, the ideals for children which were conceived and 
the laws which were enacted to express those ideals by people who 
have been themselves engaged in the effort will certainly stir Ameri- 
cans to a stronger sense of sympathetic comradeship with Europe 
and to a greater sense of responsibility at home. 

The conferences as now planned will be held in the following 
cities: New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. The 
Washington meeting will be little more than a round table conference, 
since the overcrowded condition which has prevailed here since the 
outbreak of the war still forbids the calling of large meetings. 








HEALTH SUPERVISION OF WORKING CHILDREN* 


GerorceE P. Bartu, M.D. 


Medical inspection of school children has attained a place 
of considerable prominence in child welfare problems but there is 
a strange apathy manifest in extending to industrial children the 
same care as is extended to school children. In a recent question- 
naire sent out by the United States to all the large cities of the 
country it was found that medical inspection of schools was in 
operation in every state in the union even though all states did not 
have medical inspection laws on their statute books. There are 
not many cities now that leave to the parents of school children 
the entire responsibility for the health of their children. A number 
of states follow this up by requiring children to be examined by a 
physician before a permit to work can be secured, but with the 
exception of New York state, after the child goes to work no medical 
authority is charged with the duty of ascertaining the effect of 
employment on his health, and even the New York law leaves much 
to be desired. 

The following are the present state provisions for the issueance 
of labor permits: 


IssuING OFFICER ALONE DETERMINES PuHysIcAL FitTNEss (5) 

Colorado Oregon 

District of Columbia West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


No PuaysicaL RESTRICTIONS. (21) 


Alabama Philippine Islands 
Alaska Porto Rico 
Arkansas South Carolina 
Georgia South Dakota 
Hawaii Tennessee 
Kansas Texas 
Mississippi Utah 
Montana Vermont 
Nevada Virginia 
North Carolina Washington 
Wyoming 


*Reprinted from The Wisconsin Medical Journal, Vol. No. 9, XVII, Feb- 
ruary, 1919. 
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IssuING OFFICER May CALL IN PHYSICIAN IN DouBTFuL CasEs (11) 


Connecticut Maine 

Florida Michigan 

Illinois Missouri 

Indiana Nebraska 

Louisiana North Dakota 
Oklahoma 


PHysIcIAN Must DETERMINE PuHysIcaL Fitness (14) 


Arizona Minnesota 
California New Hampshire 
Delaware New Jersey 
Iowa New York 
Kentucky Ohio 

Maryland Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts Rhode Island 


Most child labor laws have protected the interests of the child 
as far as two important considerations are concerned—the age 
qualification and the educational qualification before issuing a 
labor permit—but the most important of all, the physical and mental 
qualifications of the child to enter the industrial field have been 
overlooked by practically all agencies responsible for making these 
laws. 

Of the 88,444 children examined in the Milwaukee Public 
Schools since 1913 there were found physical defects serious 
enough to require correction in 10,851. The proportion in which 
these defects were found are as follows: hypertrophied tonsils 22.57 
per cent; adenoids 1.73 per cent; defective nasal breathing 3.03 per 
cent; defective teeth 66.10 per cent; defective vision 23.76 per cent; 
defective hearing 0.476 per cent; orthopedic defects 1.2 per 
cent; pulmonary disease 0.26 per cent; heart disease 0.94 per cent; 
nervous disease (not mental) 0.55 per cent. 

These percentages can not be regarded as absolutely correct 
however as in the examination of the children at school no clothing 
is removed and the defects are so evident that they are easily mani- 
fest to the trained observer. They are sufficiently accurate how- 
ever to show that a real economic problem exists among children. 

A personal examination of 745 children who appeared before 
me for a physical examination for a working permit (in Milwaukee, 
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many school principals will not sign the application of a child for a 
working permit unless its physical condition is first determined by 
the school physician) resulted in the withholding of the permit in 
205 cases pending the correction of the physical defect. 

Of 30,244 children 14 or 15 years of age who applied for 
working employment certificates examined in New York City 
from January 1 to September 30, 1915, the following were 
found with physical defects: 


Defective nutrition................000 cece eee 2.37 per cent 
Acute eye diseases.......... 0.00. cece eens 1.30 per cent 
Defective nasal breathing.................... 2.90 per cent 
Hypertrophied tonsils...................005. 8.62 per cent 
Te ere eee eee eT eee .17 per cent 
EE OEE re .54 per cent 
ne 15.10 per cent 
Defective hearing..................0 ee eens .95 per cent 
TDETECHIVEMECED « 5.6.0 ones eatin esses eases cens 32.85 per cent 
IDETCCHAVE BIAIAUE «oo ioiei. os 6 ns se es we vee oe eee ees .68 per cent 
SSE DOE EE ET EET 1.16 per cent 
INGTWOUSIGISCASES  ..5..050c ccc c cc cee seeeeaewes .28 per cent 


In 1916 in New York City there were 545 children refused em- 
ployment certificates on account of malnutrition; 425 cases with 
cardiac defects, and only three cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Temporary (or easily remediable) defects caused the refusal of 
certificates to 946 children. These defects included defective vision, 
hearing, teeth and greatly enlarged tonsils, and contagious skin 
disease. 

Statistics on the effect of industrial life on the growth and 
development of children are sadly lacking but an investigation by 
the Maryland Bureau of Statistics and Information which issues 
the permits for Baltimore City, examined in one year 1,500 boys 
previously employed in factories and found 93 serious occupational 
defects. 

Of 100 boys who averaged 15 years of age in Baltimore, who 
have been employed in factories for an average of two years each, 
it was found that their average height was nearly one-half inch 
lower than the standard for 15 years of 5 feet 1 inch; their weight 
was 92°%o0 pounds as against a normal average of 10634 pounds 
and only 58 per cent were of pubic age. 
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Of 800 bakers examined in New York for the army and navy, 
57 per cent had some disease or defect; of a similar number of tail- 
ors the percentage was nearly 63 per cent; of 203 printers and 1,600 
food handlers, it was only a little below 70 per cent. Of a group of 
2,086 male garment workers practically 100 per cent were affected 
by some disease or physical disability. 

For such ailments as defective teeth, defective vision, diseased 
tonsils, rhinitis, spinal curvatures, and flat foot, numerous occupa- 
tions show proportions ranging above 25 per cent, sometimes above 
50 per cent. 

To say that the existence of any such great amount of ill health 
and physical disability among the nation’s industrial workers is a 
serious matter is merely to state a truism. Even though these disa- 
bilities may not, at least in their earlier stages, cause extended ab- 
sence from work, the tax thus imposed on efficiency must be a heavy 
one. Obviously, maximum efficiency, can not be obtained from a 
force of workers one-fourth of whom are suffering from such disa- 
bilities as defective vision, nasal disorders, and deformities, or whose 
health is being steadily sapped by tuberculosis, alcoholism, or venereal 
disease. 

It becomes obvious that some form of supervision of the health 
of growing and developing children should be instituted. 

Wisconsin is in a splendid position to lead all states in the union 
in the proper care and supervision of its permit children and to ob- 
tain the data so important and so much desired of the effect of in- 
dustrial life on the health and physique of the child. 

With a law requiring every community of 5,000 population to 
establish a continuation school and a permissive clause for those 
under 5,000 and a compulsory attendance law for the continuation 
school, the state can ill afford not to take advantage of its oppor- 
tunities in promoting the welfare of the growing boy and girl. This 
can be done by establishing an adequate health supervision system 
in these schools providing for a frequent and systematic examina- 
tion of all children working under permit, that is, from 14 to 18 
years of age. 








SOCIAL INSURANCE AND CHILD WELFARE 


Joun B. ANprREws, Pu.D. 


The relation of social insurance to child welfare is a more in- 
timate one than first appears. Indeed a study of workmen’s com- 
pensation and of health insurance, which figure in the foreground 
of American legislative thought to-day, reveals the fact that social 
insurance and child welfare intersect in many interesting ways. A 
clearer understanding of the relation of these issues should be fruit- 
ful in helping to direct public policy and in making for a harmonious 
cooperation among those who are interested in these aspects of the 
common welfare. 

The term ‘“‘social insurance’—meaning collective protection 
of the wage earner against the economic hazards of life—is just 
finding its way into popular use in this country. Not a little con- 
fusion has existed as to what particular forms of insurance were 
“‘social.’”” This was not to be wondered at because all insurance is 
mutual or social activity, consisting of the distribution of individual 
losses over an entire group. This insurance principle has long been 
accepted and extensively used in eliminating certain of the economic 
hazards in the life of the property owner. But even more important 
than for the property owner is insurance for the workingman. 
Under the present industrial organization the wage-earners are sub- 
jected to exceptional economic risks. The suffering and want which 
follow accident, sickness, invalidity, premature old age, and unem- 
ployment are for those who depend entirely on their wages from 
week to week, continual and vivid possibilities. Against these 
“slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” the worker has but a sin- 
gle defense—insurance. If he loses his physical strength, if he is 
denied the chance to work through the maladjustment of the labor 
market—unless he is adequately insured he lacks the only thing that 
can stand between him and destitution. 

Yet in the face of all these hazards the wage-earning masses 
do not readily insure themselves. There are several reasons for this, 
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the most important of which is obviously insufficiency of income. 
It is established beyond need of additional proof that a real surplus 
in the life of the workingman is a rare occurrence. With the present 
cost of insurance it is small wonder that the workers, in the face of 
so many immediate and compelling needs, hesitate to spend their 
money for contingencies that may never arise. Furthermore the 
value of the insurance principle is not always appreciated by the 
- lower paid wage-earners. Yet even where the insurance principle 
is understood and valued, among the careful and thrifty, the exces- 
sive cost of private insurance often makes it a forbidden luxury. 

The failure of the underpaid masses to protect themselves 
against the many hazards of life presents a serious social problem. 
The problem extends far beyond the suffering and want of the in- 
dividual wage-earner. It involves his wife, his children, the industry 
of which he is a part and finally the state, upon whose care both he 
and his family may ultimately be thrown. It becomes therefore 
the concern of the progressive state to provide, by legislative enact- 
ment, a form of insurance which shall, at the lowest possible cost 
adequately protect the wage-earners from economic risks. It is 
natural to term this insurance provided by society for the needy 
group in the community, social insurance. Through this insurance 
the life of the worker is stablilized; he is liberated from the haunting 
fear of destitution; his right to life, liberty and happiness is made 
more effective. 

It is obvious that the child must profit by this stabilizing effect 
of social insurance, for it is often the child who figures as the center 
of the tragedy when some catastrophe comes to the breadwinner 
of the family. In the unhappy cycle of events precipitated by an 
accident, a serious illness or a long period of unemployment, when 
the small family savings are swept away, what is more inevitable 
than that the efforts of the child should be enlisted to save the family 
from debt or destitution? Yet what a heavy price the community 
pays in the injury done to the development of these children, from 
whom the workers of a few years hence must be recruited. 

Already in the United States workers are protected against 
the loss due to industrial accidents in all but seven southern states. 
Many of the workmen’s compensation laws are inadequate both as 
to promptness and certainty of payment and as to scale of compensa- 
tion, yet each year these laws enable thousands of families to keep 
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together and to tide over the period of hardship. The United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in a study of the effect of workmen’s 
compensation laws in relation to the industrial employment of women 
and children reports one widow whose husband was killed by an 
industrial accident as declaring that she could never stay down- 
hearted very long because her sister cheered her up by saying ‘“‘Look 
how much better off you are than if he’d a died natural.’’ A Polish 
widow, when questioned as to her views on workmen’s compensation 
replied “‘My God, what would I do without it?’ The report goes 
on to state that ‘her award was only $5.75 a week, but as she had 
four children under 14 and earned but $3 a week herself by taking in 
washing, her emphasis was pardonable.” . 

Important as is insurance against accident it is less far reaching 
in its effects than insurance against sitkness—health insurance as it 
is termed in this country in order to emphasize the preventive as- 
pects of the plan. To-day the greatest fear in the life of the working 
man or woman is the fear of sickness. Seven times as much destitu- 
tion is caused by sickness as accident, and against the ravages of 
disease the ordinary worker is helpless to prepare. For sickness 
takes away the worker’s wages with one hand and with the other 
presents him with bills for medicine, for doctor or surgeon and for 
nourishing food to build him up. Sickness is like a two-edged sword 
and cuts both ways. “In all countries, at all ages it is sickness to 
which the greatest bulk of destitution is immediately due,’ say 
Beatrice and Sydney Webb. Under the storm and stress of this 
destitution the child does not escape unscathed. He may be too 
young to be sent to work, instead he may be sent to an institution or 
left to the haphazard attention of a well-meaning neighbor—or al- 
lowed to run the streets. But there is no vicissitude of family for- 
tune that does not leave its trace upon the sensitive organism of the 
child. In the pale wan look of the little girl we may often read the 
illness of her father. 

The present method of handling sickness among wage-earners 
has been well described by Warren H. Pillsbury of the California 
Industrial Accident Commission, when comparing the cost of the 
present method of handling industrial illness with the cost of health 
insurance. 


“The workman becoming ill, struggles to remain at work as long as 
possible to avoid loss of wages and refuses to go to a physician until the 
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last moment because of fear of expense, thus preventing treatment at the 
time it is most effective, the early stages of the illness. When finally obliged 
to leave work, the income of himself and his family is ended. His savings 
will seldom last for more than a week or two of idleness. He then becomes 
a charge upon relatives, friends, and public charity. Worry over his finan- 
cial condition prolongs his illness. Inability to procure necessary medical 
and surgical appliances or to take proper rest or sanitarium treatment 
delays recovery. The children are taken from school prematurely and put 
to work without adequate preparation or allowed to go upon the streets. 
Eventually he may go to the county hospital for a long period of time, and 
his wife will be taken care of by the Associated Charities, or will undertake 
work beyond her strength and become ill. The employer has to break a 
new man into the work. The community, friends or relatives have to 
support the family, and the man is inefficiently and haphazardly taken 
care of because of lack of organized social endeavor to meet the problem 
presented.” 


The accuracy of Mr. Pillsbury’s description is readily confirmed 
by a study of the cases aided by charity organizations. These or- 
ganizations report that from 50 to 80 per cent of their relief goes to 
families in which sickness is the chief factor in the plea for help. 
Greatly as these cases differ in outward appearances they all present 
one fundamental need—the need of medical and financial aid in the 
sickness crisis. A case recently referred to a New York charity or- 
ganization is one of many that might be cited to illustrate in detail 
how pressing is this need. Anton W. was a butcher’s assistant 
earning $18 a week. He was taken seriously ill with pleurisy and 
was sent to the hospital leaving his wife and three children without 
any means of support, except $2 a week which the wife earned by 
taking care of a neighbor’s child. Desiring to keep her family to- 
gether the wife added to this income by doing night ironing for a 
near-by laundry. During the day she took care of the children. 
Under the strain of this extra work, however, her health gave way 
and she became ill. The oldest child, just 15, was then taken from 
school and put to work in a factory where she earned $5 a week . The 
neighbors tried to care for the wife and the young children. The 
case was finally referred to a charity organization and a weekly allow- 
ance was given the family to tide over the hard period—much 
against the protest of the wife who objected most strenuously to 
becoming an object of charity. 

With this sickness case it is interesting to contrast the aid 
supplied a family through the workmen’s compensation law in New 
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York State. A Russian, Vladimir K., was working for a boss car- 
penter when he fell through the floor of the building and was in- 
stantly killed. He was survived by a widow, a mother and three 
children. The family had accumulated no savings, the three children 
were all under five, the widow was frail and the mother was almost 
an invalid. Utter destitution would have faced this family had it 
not been for the workmen’s compensation law. Through the insur- 
ance fund Vladimir’s family was paid $15 a week. They also received 
$100 to pay for the funeral expenses. It is hard to estimate in terms 
of human values just how much the weekly cash benefit meant to 
that family. Certainly no statement in financial terms can do justice 
to an arrangement which made possible their very existence as a 
family unit. 

A large number of men and women of widely varying interests 
are to-day demanding that this protection afforded to workers in 
case of accident be extended to cover cases of sickness. In response 
to this demand, nine state commissions have been appointed to study 
sickness in relation to the wage earner and to suggest methods of 
control. Eight of these have reported. They all agree that the 
present handling of the sickness problem is inadequate and five 
commissions have already recommended compulsory health insur- 
ance as the best method of solving the problem. Over 40 state and 
international labor organizations have come forward to urge health 
insurance and the demand in New York State for this type of legis- 
lation was so insistently voiced and by such a large number of or- 
ganizations that as a result the health insurance bill passed the 
Senate on April 10, 1919. 

The health insurance plan provides for the establishment of 
mutual health insurance funds under state supervision. These funds 
are supported by equal contributions from the workers and employers 
and are to be democratically managed by a committee on which both 
sides shall have equal representation. In time of sickness the insured 
employees receive medical and surgical treatment and supplies, 
dental care, and hospital or sanatorium care when needed. The 
more liberal health insurance plans extend this medical care to in- 
clude the members of the insured employee’s family. To meet the 
necessary living expenses which continue whether a worker is sick 
or well, a weekly cash benefit is provided and a funeral benefit of 
$100 is given to the family in case the worker dies. For working 
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women and wives of insured men medical and obstetrical care is 
provided and for the working women a cash benefit for two weeks 
before and six weeks after childbirth. In view of the 15,000 Ameri- 
can women who die every year from causes connected with child- 
birth, and the 250,000 babies who die during their first year, these 
maternity benefits are of the utmost importance in the fight for race 
conservation. Miss Julia Lathrop in pointing out the close relation 
of infant mortality to pre-natal and confinement care says that we 
cannot rest content ‘“‘until we are assured that skilled care is avail- 
able to every mother. To-day we know that few mothers can secure 
it.” ‘“‘No system of health insurance is complete which ignores 
maternity insurance,” says Miss Lathrop in another connection. 
Health insurance by its maternity benefits provides for the welfare 
of the child before as well as after the child is born. 

“Nothing is so devastating in the life of the worker’s family as 
sickness,” said Governor Smith in his first message to the New York 
Legislature. Significant and true as is this fact it is not the only 
reason why health insurance is marked as our next great step in social 
insurance. It is because we are beginning to understand that the 
public health standard of a community is the most important index 
of its general well-being. The fearful waste of human energy result- 
ing from the lack of adequate medical care can be tolerated in a 
progressive community no longer. Miss Mary Beard, President of 
the National Organization for Public Health Nursing in endorsing 
Health Insurance said: ‘The future to me seems to be typified by a 
vision of opening doors.’’ The figure suggests the many doors that 
are still closed to the American workman and his family. . Surely 
the first door which should be opened in the new era is the door 
marked Health. 








LEGISLATIVE PROHIBITIONS OF CHILD LABOR 


OweEN R. LovEjoy 


Hitherto we have more or less unconsciously employed the 
sliding scale in relation to child labor standards. We put prohibition 
of night work in West Virginia, which had an extremely low all- 
round standard, on very much the same plane of achievement as 
establishing an 8 instead of a 10-hour day in Connecticut, which 
had relatively high standards. That is, it has been natural to work 
with almost equal enthusiasm for high standards in states where the 
demand for them was strong and for much lower standards where the 
demand was less or where it was lacking. And when those standards 
were established we worked for still higher ones. We used the slid- 
ing scale in accordance with the age-old theory of demand and supply. 
This theory in economics is fallacious. And it is time to discard it 
in social work. It is time to consider solely the individual, for what 
is right for the individual is right for industry and society and the 
world at large. 

Arguments have been used to prove that child labor is not 
economical; that it is fatal to labor because it lowers wages; that 
it is not in harmony with efficiency for the manufacturer; that it 
is not conducive to the education or to the physical health and vigor 
of the nation. 

Now it is time to talk of the child, and in turning to the child 
it is evident that really very little account has been taken of him. 
We know that work can’t be good for his health, but we don’t know 
scientifically how bad it is for him, what are the effects of different 
kinds of work upon his development, or at what age it is, physically 
speaking, permissible for him to enter industry in general. 

A few states theoretically make physical examination of children 
when they leave school and apply for work permits, but the fact 
that they have not been subject to systematic: physical examination 
during their school life makes this examination of almost negligible 
value. Furthermore, up to date not a single one of the forty-eight 
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commonwealths requires systematic physical examination of children 
between 14 and 16 years of age who are at work. America has not 
even had the intellectual curiosity to try to find out what industry 
does to our children. 

Further, though certain studies have been made of child nature 
and psychology and that of adolescence, we do not really know what 
the child needs mentally and spiritually. I think it is time we ap- 
plied ourselves to this task. We know that nearly half the children 
who leave school in order to go to work do so because they are tired 
of school, because they dislike the teacher, ‘‘did not get on,” or 
prefer to work. Why does this common phenomenon of revolt 
against school appear so regularly at the age of 13 or 14? Is it the 
fault of the child oreof the school? Are we willing frankly to face the 
fact that the elaborate and formal school system built up by us 
adults on behalf of children is not acceptable to the beneficiaries? 
That perhaps they could point a way to its improvement? What 
in short are the needs of children? 

It is evident that in order to fix our standards, this question must 
first be answered. But until the studies can be made, and they 
never can be finished, for as science advances new light will con- 
tinually be thrown upon one of its most interesting and baffling 
problems, certain minimum legislative requirements should be set 
up—to be established as soon as possible in the more advanced 
communities, and to be approached for the present as a limit in 
states whose citizens demand less protection. A reasonable mini- 
mum age for entrance into industry would be 16 years. This should 
apply to all common work, such as factories, mills, canneries, offices, 
stores, laundries, restaurants, and all the miscellaneous occupations 
entered by children. It should be a flat minimum that is, for all 
gainful occupations with the one exception of agriculture. Eighteen 
years should be the minimum age for work in mines and other es- 
pecially dangerous industries, and 21 the age for morally dangerous 
work such as falls to the lot of night messengers in our cities. There 
should be periodic examination of all working children to see that 
they are not being broken down in health, and means adopted for 
their transfer to less harmful industries or their removal from in- 
dustry altogether. Such an examination, made not less than once 
a year, would in a short time show just what are the industries and 
operations which induce excessive fatigue, predispose to disease 
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or lead to stunted growth. As to hours of employment the regulations 
recently proposed by the Commission on International Labor Legis- 
lation for insertion in the Peace Treaty and adopted by the Peace 
Conference in Paris, April 28, offer a suggestive basis. The Sixth 
Article proposes ‘““The abolition of child labor and the imposition 
of such limitations on the labor of young persons as shall permit the 
continuation of their education and assure their proper physical 
development.”’ The term “abolition of child labor’ is so indefinite 
that unless light were thrown upon it by other portions of the state- 
ment, it would have little more effect than similar declarations in 
our own national political party platforms. Fortunately however, 
the Commission speaks with a definiteness that leaves no room 
for doubt. The Fourth Article proposes “The adoption of an 
8-hour day or a 48-hour week as the standard to be aimed at 
where it has not already been obtained,” This limitation of 
hours does not relate to child labor which according to Article Six 
is to be entirely abolished. This 8-hour day, 48-hour week refers 
to labor in general—to the protection of men and women—to 
those of mature physical development. The corollary is obvious 
and it has already been recognized under existing conditions by the 
adoption of an 8-hour day for children in states where the limi- 
tation of hours for men and women was 10, 11, or 12 hours, or per- 
haps where no limitation existed. The principle underlying this 
discrimination in the interest of children assumes that the growing, 
developing child subjected to industry should have the burden laid 
on gradually rather than all at once. That if men and women need 
protection children need more protection. But now we face a new 
condition for certainly America with its natural resources and abund- 
ance of enterprise can not afford to stand on a lower plane than the 
one proposed in this international labor compact. If an 8-hour 
day measures a desirable social limitation for the labor of men and 
women, then an 8-hour day is too long for the labor of children. 
For the first two years at least—namely from 16 to 18 years of age— 
no child engaged in ordinary industrial processes should be employed 
to exceed 6 hours a day. Therefore we should propose as the maxi- 
mum industrial burden that restriction of hours to 6 per day and 
prohibition of night work under 18 years should of course form part 
of the program. Obviously this program can not be put into 
immediate effect at least so long as excessive industrial burdens are 
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laid on the shoulders of half-starved mothers, and so long as our 
schools persist in “‘teaching” instead of educating our children. It 
would be absurd to force law-making ahead of the standards that 
public opinion can maintain. But they are suggested as those that 
in our educational and legislative work should undoubtedly be our 
object. 

Although approximately three-fourths of working children are 
employed in agriculture, this is one of the most difficult of all occu- 
pations to regulate. Farm-work is undoubtedly harmful when ac- 
companied by exploitation as in the Colorado beet-fields and the 
southern cotton fields, and yet work about the home farm on a variety 
of occupations, or work for a neighbor may be highly healthful and 
instructive. The most serious objection to this form of work is that 
it almost invariably tends to keep the child out of school for more 
or less of the short period that rural schools are in session. The child 
gradually falls behind his normal grade, one year, two years, or three 
years. He is both ashamed and bored at being forced to study 
with younger children on matters that are too elementary to hold 
his attention. Retardation leads to further retardation, and to 
early dropping out altogether. 

The trouble suggests the cure. While it might be unfair and 
would undoubtedly be quite impossible to enforce a law directed 
against the employment of children on farms, we can raise the edu- 
cational standard in rural communities, and we must do so at once 
if we wish to retain our rural population and our agricultural 
soundness. 

The condition of our rural communities not only affects our 
social and civic institutions. It strikes at the very foundation of 
economic prosperity. Ten per cent of the rural population can not 
read an agricultural bulletin, a farm journal, a thrift appeal, a news- 
paper, the Constitution, their Bibles, answer an income tax question- 
naire, or keep business accounts. Secretary Lane says ‘‘We spent 
millions of dollars in presenting to the country the reasons why we 
were at war, and more than 10 per cent of the money that was spent 
was spent fruitlessly, because the people who got the literature, who 
got the speeches, who got the appeals, could not understand one 
word that was written.” 

One thing that draws boys to the city is the call of life and human 
intercourse and better facilities for knowledge. If we can in some 
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manner endow our country schools with vitality, man them with 
teachers earning and getting a living wage, introduce the spirit of 
community effort and give scope for the instinct of workmanship— 
and then create and enforce adequate compulsory education laws, 
we shall have eliminated the worst evil of children’s employment 
in agriculture. We shall at the same time be building up an education- 
ally equipped and consciously effective agricultural and land-minded 
population. 

Continuation schools and laws compelling employers to allow 
time for attendance by their employes under 18 years of age should 
be the reverse side of our child labor law. But it is very difficult to 
confine oneself to legislative prohibitions when the whole trend of 
child labor and education work in this country is in the direction of 
construction rather than prohibition. Our enforced laws, however 
good, however effective in keeping children out of industry and in 
school will avail very little unless we provide a better substitute 
than work and a better school system and curriculum than the one 
in vogue. And here we return to the question of children’s needs. 
Let us by all means work for the minimum standards which common 
sense and our industrial experience justify, but let us at once begin 
the campaign for the scientific determination of the physical effects 
of work, through regular physical examination of school and working 
children. Let us by all means encourage educational experiments, 
especially those which seek in some way to satisfy the craving of 
youth and adolescence for real work, for learning through doing, 
and for wage-earning. If we can finally eliminate the two evils of 
being taught on the one hand and being exploited on the other, we 
shall have touched the heart of the problem. It is possible that this 
may be done by bringing work into the schools or taking the schools 
out into the world of adult endeavor and labor; by substituting for 
our industrial training, education through responsibility and initia- 
tive in different kinds of hand and brain work. Such experiments 
will inevitably lead to a better understanding of child nature and 
to an interpretation of its unexpressed demands. 

















WHY, WHEN, AND HOW CHILDREN LEAVE SCHOOL 
THERESA WOLFSON 


Because of the relaxation of child labor laws in 12 states, the 
annulling of the federal child labor law, and the increased demand 
for labor, the flow of children from the schools to the industries was 
inordinate during the war period. Each transport carrying soldiers 
across, taking them out of the normal fields of activity, meant an 
exodus of boys and girls from the schools into the industrial fields 
to take their places. This extraordinary amount of child labor was 
in addition to the usual numbers leaving school. 

The Children’s Bureau in order to cope with the situation in- 
stituted the Back-to-School Drive in cooperation with the local 
Councils of Defense, Women’s Clubs and social agencies. It was 
an official recognition of an industrial as well as social crisis. The 
war was over and the men were returning only to find their positions 
filled. 

The backward pull is no easy task—facile est descensus Averno. 
Not only did the children find it difficult to take up school routine 
again, but in many instances they refused and it was perfectly natural 
that they should. 

The following study of the why and wherefore of the exodus 
from school was made from the latest school reports of representative 
cities throughout the country. The standards required by each of the 
communities are not identical and hence it is difficult to compile 
statistics and deduce an accurate statement, but from the informa- 
tion given it can be seen that something more is needed than mere 
compulsory attendance laws to force the child into school and child 
labor laws to force him out of industry. 


Wuy CHILDREN LEAVE 


What are the reasons which children themselves give for leaving 
school? In a survey made of 1,168 children leaving school in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1917, 439 left because of personal illness, 29 because 
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of illness in the family, 33 because of financial conditions, 6 because 
of physical defects, 18 because of sheer indifference, 156 left the city, 
304 went to work, 181 left for miscellaneous reasons and 2 because 
of failure to get promoted. 

In the Iowa report of 1918, 4,913 work permits were issued in 
the biennial period of 1916 to 1918. 24.62 per cent were working in 
vacation time only. Of the total 24.91 per cent claimed necessity 
as the reason for leaving school caused by lack of work of father or 
sickness or death of either parent. 21.7 per cent gave dislike of school 
as their reason for leaving. Many of these were found to be retarded 
pupils. To this latter number can be added 9.85 per cent giving pref- 
erence for work to school, as their reason. These are the ones who 
desire spending money for clothes. 14.6 per cent are at work because 
of parental influence, 4.31 per cent compose a group giving poor 
health, weak eyes, too nervous to study, as their reasons. 

In a similar report in Baltimore, of 3,695 children leaving school 
to go to work, 2,365 reported ‘‘economic pressure”’ as the reason, 
336 gave “unsatisfactory school conditions,” 657 “wanted to work,” 
14 “to keep occupied,” 44 “parents want child to work,” 263 left for 
miscellaneous reasons and 16 for reasons not stated. Over one- 
third of the number leave school because of a dislike for it, a larger 
proportion because of economic pressure, and the small remainder 
for miscellaneous reasons. 

In the 1917-18 report of Pasadena 1,214 children left school 
during the year. Of this number 877 left the city, 181 left because 
of ill health, 57 went into private or business school, 55 went to work, 
8 alleged inability to get along or lacked interest; the remainder 
left for various known and unknown causes. Curiously enough the 
health factor seems to be the cause for the largest number of drop- 
outs, which occurs largely in the first five grades. 

Shifting the attention from the extreme West to the south- 
central part of the country we find that out of 1,487 employment 
certificates issued in Louisville, Kentucky, 875 were given on account 
of economic necessity. This is approximately one-half of the total: 
124 children disliked school, 159 preferred work to staying in school. 
The latter reasons of general dissatisfaction with school comprise 
20 per cent of the total. 

The states considered in this survey are those having good school 
laws as well as child labor laws. However, in North Carolina where 
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both laws were negligible, a study was made of 130 children found in 
various occupations. A number of 11-year-old children left school 
because they “‘wanted to work,” “‘had to work,” “had headaches in 
school,’ “didn’t have to go to school.”’ Of the 12-year group, 12 
boys were working because they “wanted to”. One youngster had 
been arrested for stealing and didn’t want to face his companions. 
Another declared “‘he didn’t learn anything, anyway.” 

We find as a result of this study that alleged economic necessity 
is the largest factor in withdrawals from school. But there is often 
a psychological reason for so large a proportion of “have to go to 
work.” In most communities the child knows the law affecting his 
interests. If he has left school and is working illegally he will be quick 
to conceive of some plausible reason to substantiate his position. 
Instinctively he feels that nothing will “get across” so quickly as 
the poverty plea. He does not hesitate to use it although detailed 
investigation of family resources often proves that it is not justified 
by fact. 

Following close behind this reason, is that of dissatisfaction 
with the school. It is useless to pass child labor laws to pull the child 
out of industry and force him into school unless something adequate 
can be substituted for the forces which drew him into the industrial 
field. Mothers’ pensions and scholarship funds fail of their purpose 
in alleviating financial distress if the school holds no attraction for the 
child. The frequency of “want to work’ as a reason for leaving school 
especially in the 13 or 14-year-old child is more fundamental than 
the sheer desire to earn money. The “call” is one which involves 
the use of energy in creative work—in accomplishing something useful 
in the work-a-day world—in getting away from the academic, and, 
as far as their immediate environment is concerned the unreal. Can 
not the child be so interested in a school planned to meet the demands 
of his nature, as to want to attend without drastic measures to com- 
pel him? 


WHEN CHILDREN LEAVE 


When do the children leave school? It is of great interest to 
note in what grades and at what ages withdrawals occur. There 
are specific age and schooling requirements in most states which 
must be complied with before children leave. In Indianapolis the 
child must be 14 and must have completed the fifth grade. Of 1,480 
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working certificates issued 398 boys and 318 girls were 14 years of 


age and 438 boys and 326 girls were 15 years. The grade distribu- 
tion was as follows: 


20 boys and 12 girls were below the 6th grade. 


213 “ * 109 “ “ in “6th “ 
235 “ “154% j« & "ja * 
134 « “« 74 & “ “ “ Sth “ 
234 “ “ 276 “ 7 “ High School. 


Thirty-two certificates were issued to children who did not 
meet the requirements, on the ground that they were mentally 
deficient. 

Of 3,195 permits granted in Baltimore, 38 were issued to chil- 
dren below the fifth grade. 1,250 were granted to children in the 
fifth grade, 1,124 to those in the sixth, 668 to those in the seventh 
and 540 to those in the eighth. Approximately one-sixth of the 
certificates issued were to children in the last grade of school and 
over one-third were issued to children as soon as they could get them. 

Forty boys and 22 girls who had passed the fifth grade received 
work permits in Iowa, where the law requires a child to complete 
the sixth year in school and be at least 14 years of age. Of 1,522 
permits issued, 74.5 per cent of the boys from 14 to 14% years of 
age were retarded in school and 84.8 per cent from 141% to 15 years 
were retarded. It was found that the largest number of drop-outs 
began in the sixth grade and continued to the eighth. 

In Louisville, Ky., 25 per cent of the children receiving work 
permits completed the fifth grade, 28 per cent completed the sixth, 
17.5 per cent the seventh, 20 per cent the eighth and 9.3 per cent 
were in high school. The school and grade table of the Iowa report 
shows that permits were issued to 66 boys and 23 girls who had 
only passed the fifth grade; these are therefore contrary to the 
strict letter of the law. 

Of 6,621 certificates issued in 1917 in St.Louis, Mo., 21 per 
cent of the children left school as soon as they reached the four- 
teenth year; 78 per cent left school before they graduated and more 
than 40 per cent have not completed the sixth grade. In Cincinnati 
of 1,888 certificates issued 3.6 per cent were to children below the 
fourth grade; 74 per cent were pupils in the fifth grade, 21 per cent 
were in the sixth, 23 per cent were in the seventh, 100 boys and 209 
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girls not having the required qualifications received permits because 
of mental retardation. 

In Providence, Rhode Island, 2,778 certificates were issued 
of which number 211 were to children in and below the fourth grade 
and 69 to pupils of ungraded classes. In Philadelphia, 3,225 boys 
and 2,353 girls secured work permits; of this number 704 were less 
than one month over 14 years of age; 1,280, or over one-fifth of 
the total were less than two months over 14. Fifty-five per cent 
of the children dropped out at the end of the sixth grade or while in 
the seventh, 28 per cent from the eighth grade and 16 per cent from 
the high school. 

What can we deduce from this array of figures? The large 
majority of children leaving school do so at the age of 14—and do so 
in the fifth and sixth grades. These are the minimum requirements 
of the average child labor laws. When, in some instances, as high 
as 74 per cent of the children receiving work permits have not gone 
beyond the fifth grade of public school, one fears for the efficiency 
of the future citizenship. It is not fair either to the child or the 
community. 

Yet there is the other side to the question—the fact that children 
impatiently await their fourteenth year when they will be old enough 
to leave school. They are impatient to grow up! The story of the 
little girl who had her party celebrating her fourteenth birthday in 
the morning, and was seen at the mill doors in the afternoon waiting 
in line to be interviewed by the superintendent—is not an uncommon 
one. 


How CHILDREN LEAVE 


Thousands of children leaving school yearly to enter the fields 
of industry do so within the law. There are, however, any number of 
children working under false pretenses and even in direct violation 
of the laws. In Peoria, Illinois, the Woman’s Division of the Council 
of Defense conducted a survey of “drop-outs” in the elementary 
grades, as part of their work in the Back-to-School Drive. Of 1,892 
drop-outs only 94 were said to be going to work, yet 267 work per- 
mits were issued during the period of the survey. One hundred and 
thirty-four of the permits were to children of the elementary grades 
not on the drop-out list, that is in attendance at school prior to ap- 
pearing for work papers, Thirty-two of the children who left school 
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to go to work did not take out their working papers. There were, 
then, 166 children not accounted for on school or work records. 
Conclusions are that the children use the summer vacation to leave 
school for work and disappear from school-rolls in the fall. 

In the Bureau of Vocational Guidance in Chicago the large 
discrepancy between the number of children leaving school and the 
number of children receiving work permits was accounted for by the 
fact that children deceived employer and investigator by posing as 
16 years of age. Another common ruse was to use the work permits 
of older sisters and brothers, who had “outgrown” their permits. 
Many children continued working on their vacation permits, or 
worked without even bothering about permits or requirements. 
In the maelstrom of industrial life it is not difficult to elude the in- 
spector and truancy officer especially when these are comparatively 
few in number. 

The more one studies the child labor problem the more one 
realizes that it is not only an economic problem—it is the problem 
of a stagnant school curriculum, of under paid teachers, of minds 
overfed with indigestible material, and of souls undernourished in 
their craving for adventure and real preparation for the lives they are 
to live. The problem of child labor must include in its scope not 
only the economic phases but also the educational, for a chain is as 
strong as its weakest link. 

















REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
RutH McINTIRE 


RuraL Lire. Charles Josiah Galpin. Century Company. 


Professor Galpin’s study emphasizes the struggle taking place in rural life 
through the introduction of scientific methods of farming and business among 
a people essentially ‘“‘landminded,” super-individualistic and conservative 
through generations of in-breeding. ‘The great ‘if’ in rural life,’ he says, ‘‘is 
‘if science captures farming.’”’ The important social problem of to-day is how 
to remove the significant handicap of the farmer’s restricted contact with the 
human mind and how to give him access to it at its best. The author describes 
the methods now being evolved in this direction—rural social centers, clubs, 
county fairs, churches, and most important of all, the schools. At present the 
farmer's chief point of contact with the outside world is through his children. 
Professor Galpin does not point out the woeful inadequacy of the schools through 
which this contact must come. In fact throughout the book he is inclined to 
emphasize the cheerful side of the picture. His farmer is of the traditional type— 
an owner of his inherited acres, independent, hard-working, industrious. Like- 
wise the question of children on the farm is easily solved by him. They work 
under their parents on a variety of occupations, they go to school, they grow up 
either as the next generation of landminded owners or as ‘“‘variants’’ who are 
drawn to the city and with whom too little contact is subsequently maintained. 

There is little or nothing in his book of the reverse side of rural life—such 
pictures as the Children's Bureau has given in its survey of North Carolina, and 
in its study of rural New York. There is nothing of the tenant class of farmer, 
who forms a significant proportion of agriculturists, nothing of the children who 
are kept out of school to work in the large cotton growing areas of the south and 
middle west, not for their parents, on a variety of jobs, but in long, monotonous, 
commercialized labor. 

“The fear of the hoe-farmer has been that if he educates his boy, he will 
run the risk of losing the boy from the farm to the city. The fear of the machine- 
farmer may very well be that if he fails to educate his boy, he runs the risk that 
the boy will not comprehend the modern science and art of agriculture. This 
rural dilemma in which the farmers of a community are living and struggling 
is the real problem of our time.” 

Professor Galpin is for the larger school unit, a closer relation between the 
elementary and the high schools, the gradual evolution of the school into a social 
factor in the life of the community and an agent for holding children to the 
country. Although the book is the product of long study and intelligent thought 
his attitude is primarily one of detachment. He is intent upon the future, and 
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upon the encouraging signs of a larger life that are manifesting themselves to- 
day. In this way he overlooks many of the elements that should enter into such 
a study. He fails to see significant obstacles. To present a complete picture 
of rural life to-day and to diagnose the troubles and prescribe the cure, a man 
must run closer to earth than the present author has done. 


THE A B C or ExuisiT PLANNING. Evart G. and Mary Swain Routzahn. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 


Clear and practical ideas, fully illustrated by photographs of actual exhibits 
make this volume, the first in a new Survey and Exhibit Series, a useful textbook 
for publicity and education workers. The exhibit as a means of getting social 
lessons across to a hurrying and for the most part apathetic world, is compara- 
tively new. Its technique is not established. It has been used both clumsily and 
with great effect. What the authors have tried to do and have admirably suc- 
ceeded in doing is to point out the reasons for success or failure, and to indicate 
the possibilities of the method. Everyone engaged in working out local campaigns 
or exhibits should find it a great help. 


Our SCHOOLS IN WAR TIME AND AFTER. Arthur D. Dean. Ginn & Co. 


Mr. Dean is chiefly concerned with our schools in war-time, whereas we, 
seeing that the war is presumably over, are more interested in what will come 
after. Historically, his book offers good material. He describes in detail the 
various ways in which the schools were brought into intimate contact with the 
war, in respect of activities, new opportunities for training, organization, and 
community spirit. As he says: “Now we have extension courses in economical 
cooking for adult women as a war measure. Later we shall have it as a home 
measure. Now we are bringing adult women into the schools to receive instruc- 
tion with their children. Later we shall do the same thing because it is the only 
sensible procedure under any and all conditions. Now we think in terms of re- 
education of disabled soldiers because of the immediate need of helping these 
honored men. Later we shall turn what we have learned to do for these men 
into better provisions for making self-supporting our crippled and blinded children 
who are now in dependent institutions being made still more dependent by the 
very nature of the poor apology for vocational training which is given them. 
Now we have clearly before us the need for industrial education because those 
who are to work in the industries need it. Now we hold a child-labor law before 
youth tempted by industry. Later we shall endeavor to hold before youth better 
opportunities for vocational, physical, and mental training in our schools as an 
inducement to stay in them.” 

The author does not introduce any fundamental plan for accomplishing 
this purpose of drawing rather than driving the pupil to school. Better oppor- 
tunities for training alone will not interest him or hold him. Mr. Dean appears 
to appreciate the need, but not to have grasped the fact that the change has got 
to be more sweeping than any that could be affected by the mere introduction 
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of additional curricula. There is missing in this study, the sense of reality. 
Furthermore he has a conception of the state as a personfied super-being which 
is not in keeping with genuine democracy and equal opportunity. He is right 
in so many points, he has such trenchant criticism to offer of the existing educa- 
tional system, that it is a disappointment to find that he offers to the modern 
doubts and hopes for modern education, very little that is constructive. 


THE YOUNG WAGE-EARNER AND THE PROBLEM OF His EpucaTIon. Edited by 
J. J. Findlay, Committee of the Uplands Association. London: Sidgwick 
& Jackson. 


The English Education Act, passed last summer, stands as the greatest 
step that England has ever taken in education. Its passage was largely due to 
the personal initiative and the broad, progressive conception of education of 
Mr. Herbert Fisher, Minister of Education. One of its main provisions, which 
aroused the greatest degree of opposition on the part of manufacturers and 
employers, was the continuation school clause. As the bill was originally drafted, 
this would have applied to all ‘“‘young persons” under 18 years of age, making 
schooling compulsory within work hours for 320 hours per year. On the ground 
that there can not be adequate provision for carrying it into effect for a few years, 
the operation of this part of the act is postponed seven years, and during this time 
local education authorities may reduce the attendance from 320 to 280 hours. 

The passage of the Act was a great triumph, but not so great a triumph as 
would be the securing of a really inspiring, all-round kind of instruction for 
these working boys and girls. The cut-and-dried methods will not apply; com- 
pulsion will hold bodies but it will not train minds. As a writer in the present 
volume points out, ‘‘The success of a course of education is to be measured not 
by the knowledge or capacity acquired but by the development of the power and 
the will to acquire further knowledge and capacity.’”’ It does not seem, from some 
of the experiments described in ‘The Young Wage-Earner,”’ that this ideal has 
as yet been attained in the schemes worked out by private enterprise. 

The authors describe, on the part of the wage-earners of 14 and up who will 
become new scholars under the operation of the act, “a set attitude of mistrust 
and apprehension towards tutelage, particularly of the kind associated in their 
minds with school and school-life. There is a ground-swell of resentment against 
being passive; against being talked at, being ordered about, and being treated 
asa child. There is also a dislike of what is being taught in school. . . . We 
can coerce and compel attendance, with the legal authority contained in Clause 
12, if we are sufficiently thorough in using the police court or in stopping wages— 
that is, we can compel the bodily presence of these youths at our classes; though 
there is something of assumption even in this. But the country will scarcely be 
satisfied with compelled attendance. Unless we can find some kind of an organi- 
zation and curriculum that makes a positive appeal, our compulsion is waste of 
energy and temper.” 

The Committee of the Uplands Association proposes changes in the school 
organization, in curriculum, and most important, in the selection of teachers 
and supervisors who should be given a free hand in working out the sort of school- 
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ing best adapted to the mental and physical development of adolescent wage- 
earners. Its report contains material that is intimately connected with our 
own problem of holding children in school by desire rather than compulsion. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE CHILD. Alice Minnie Herts Heninger. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The proposition that ‘‘school work does not carry over into life” is not a 
new one, but Mrs. Heniger’s experiment in helping it to carry over is new, educa- 
tionally speaking, and has proved its worth. She is the founder and manager of 
the Children’s Educational Theater, and in this volume describes her methods 
in utilizing the dramatic instinct in children and thus securing their intersst in 
school work which is one of the most difficult problems of the teacher. ‘‘Dramatic 
play,” she says, ‘‘is the natural way suggested by the child as his own inherited 
method of socializing facts.’”’ We need only be guided by the method adopted 
by the child in his self-education to become aware of the great force which identi- 
fication with imaginary or real people bears in the child’s life. The task is to 
give this force expression. Further, it has a direct empirical value in teaching. 
“The child, in his world of fancy, is constantly developing the right spirit towards 
drudgery, and we, in our world of fact, are constantly undoing his work. We 
regard a game as something to play at and be finished with in play. The child 
regards a game as something to be connected with life.” The author’s own ex- 
periences in drawing out the child’s real character, in helping him to develop 
through participation in plays of real dramatic merit and beauty his own will, 
his social sense and his fundamental instinct for work and study, are told with 
great interest and life. She has pointed out one of those short cuts that open upa 
veritable avenue for the teacher who must jack her pupils up to formal examina- 
tion standards, and yet rebels at the necessity of doing this through formal 
methods. The author repeatedly warns the would-be follower against any 
system. Each one must work it out individually with the cooperation of the 


pupils. This looks like one of the beginnings of democracy in school life and 
curriculum. 











“YOU HELPED THE REST, NOW HELP THE BEST—OUR 
AMERICAN CHILDREN” 


JOSEPHINE J. ESCHENBRENNER 


With this slogan on its banner, the Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County Membership Campaign Committee entered the field the 
week of February 3d, with a personal appeal for help for the work 
of the National Child Labor Committee, and, under the able leader- 
ship of Mrs. William Thaw, Jr., proved that where long-distance 
correspondence from National Headquarters had been able to 
develop only 77 members, the personal word of the friends of the 
National Committee could bring 1,096 active recruits into the fight 
for American children. $7,628.60 in memberships and contributions 
were secured, and additional subscriptions still come in. Mrs. 
Thaw’s lieutenants were Miss H. Marie Dermitt, Mrs. F. P. Iams, 
Mrs. Enoch Rauh, Vice-Chairmen; Alexander C. Robinson, Treasu- 
rer; Miss Annie E. McCord, Secretary, Miss Fredericka Richardson 
and Miss Marcella Callery, Assistant Secretaries. Leading the local 
committees were the following chairmen: Mrs. C. Valentine Kirby, 
Membership Subscriptions; Miss Margaret Dewar, Pageant; Mrs. 
Morton Herzog, Hotel Subscription Tables; Sidney A. Teller, 
Publicity; Miss Mary J. R. Condon, Exhibit Aides; David Terry, 
Exhibit Speakers; Miss Helen Nathan, Theater Speakers; H. A. 
McConnaughey, Church Cooperation; Dr. William M. Davidson, 
Cooperation of Schools; Sherman Conrad, Cooperation of Organi- 
zations. 

Under the auspices of the Girls’ Patriotic League, of which Miss 
Margaret Dewar is President, Miss Constance D’Arcy Mackay’s 
Pageant of Sunshine and Shadow was beautifully presented at 
Carnegie Music Hall as a feature of the campaign, Members of the 
League took the parts of the principal characters, led by Miss Dewar 
as “Joy” and Miss Rachel H. Mellen as ‘““Knowledge;’’ and pupils of 
Miss Viola Semler represented the “Children of Sunshine” and the 
“Children of Shadow.” 
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INDIANAPOLIS DorEs Its PART 


Twenty members contributing in all $45 were increased to 775 
contributing over $3,500, and the returns are not all in as this 
report goes to press. Indianapolis saw that the large sums she 
had donated recently for the work of humanity in foreign lands 
added to the obligation to prevent injustice to the young at home. 
An Indianapolis Membership Campaign Committee for the National 
Child Labor Committee was organized for active personal work the 
week of April 6th. Franklin Vonnegut, Chairman, was aided by 
Amos W. Butler, Mrs. L. W. Ellinwood, Rabbi M. M. Feuerlicht, 
Rev. F. H. Gavisk, Judge Frank D. Lahr, V. H. Lockwood, Rev. 
F. S. C. Wicks, Vice-Chairman; E. H. Wolcott, Treasurer, Miss 
Ruth G. Lockwood, Secretary, Miss Pauline C. Curnick, Assistant 
Secretary. Committee Chairmen were: on Membership Subscrip- 
tions, W. A. Hacker; Meeting at Murat Theater, Mrs. Edward L. 
McKee; Pageant, Mrs. W. O. Bates and Miss Mary Gavin; Pub- 
licity, Tom Snyder and Mrs. Carlos Recker; Cooperation of Or- 
ganizations, Paul Kirby; of Churches, Eugene C. Foster; of Public 
Schools, E. U. Graff; of Parochial Schools, Mrs. Angeline Cook; 
Fourteen Minute Women, Mrs. G. M. Henderson; Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations, Mrs. H. E. Barnard. 

The Little Theater Society of Indiana presented the Pageant 
of Sunshine and Shadow at the Murat Theater as the feature of the 
week’s work. It was the first presentation of the Pageant since 
Miss Constance D’Arcy Mackay, the author, strengthened it into a 
reconstruction measure, and the charming sermon was so effectively 
presented that grown-ups left the Theater with much the same 
feeling that one of the little girl participants expressed earlier: 


“Surely, after this they won’t make little children work like that 
ever again!” 


“Now, Finish THE WHOLE JOB” 


Evansville, Indiana, is in the midst of preparations for its 
campaign as the report goes to press. Coming at the successful close 
of the Victory Loan Campaign work, the slogan of the local Com- 
mittee is that the whole job for humanity and democracy is not 
finished until every child in our own country has a chance to grow 
and to learn the ideals democracy stands for; until every one of the 
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2,000,000 laboring children in our country, is taken out of the trench 
of child labor, and helped ‘‘over the top,” to the schoolhouse and the 
playground and opportunity. The Evansville Campaign Committee 
is led by Mr. Paul H. Schmidt, Chairman; Rev. F. P. Ryves, 
Vice-Chairman; Mrs. A. M. Dawson, Chairman Membership Com- 
mittee: Frank R. Wilson, Treasurer; Miss Pauline C. Curnick, 
Secretary; Miss Grace Kiechle of the People’s Players, Chairman 
of Pageant Committee. 


THE CoLLEGEs LEND A HAND 


Showing our exhibit in the great colleges has brought a strong 
response, both in new memberships and in awakened interest. 

Vassar College led the way: in a two-day campaign over 200 
of the girls of Vassar joined our membership, contributing $460. 
The campaign, under the auspices of the Christian Association and 
Consumers’ League of the college, was ably managed by its two 
chairmen, Miss Adelaide S. Day and Miss Charlotte C. Pardee. 
Miss Day had been aroused by her own experience at work in a 
tomato cannery where little children were employed, and she chose 
this way of protesting against that abuse. 

Swarthmore College, after showing our exhibit for three days, 
accompanied by a spirited campaign of speeches and propaganda, 
conducted simultaneously in the College and in the village com- 
munity, enlisted 230 new members contributing $539. The cam- 
paign manager, Mrs. Isabel Briggs Myers, had the enthusiastic 
cooperation of Miss Esther E. Baldwin, of the faculty, and Mrs. 
Robert C. Brooke, in charge of Village cooperation. Committee 
chairmen who gave splendid assistance were: Miss Young, Speakers; 
Miss Reichard, Exhibit; Mr. D. Bronk, Publicity; Miss Janet 
Brown, Village Canvass; and Miss McNeel, College Canvass. 

At Barnard College the Intercollegiate Community Service 
Association held our exhibit the week of April 24 to 30. Under the 
leadership of Miss Ruth Marshall assisted by Miss Aline Buchman, 
and with the cooperation of the Christian Association, represented 
by Miss K. W. Scudder, Barnard rolled up a membership in the 
Committee nearly 100 strong, contributing $200. 

At Teachers’ College our exhibit carried its message effectively 
to scores of teachers and teachers-in-the-making. Of these a number 
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will have missions in China, in Japan, in Persia, in India—and they 
have asked for information and material which they may use to 
carry our message to those lands where new industrial systems 
threaten to take their grim toll of little children. 

The University of Illinois, the Illinois State Normal University, 
and the three colleges at Oxford, Ohio—Western College, Miami 
University, and Oxford College—have each shown our exhibit and 
sent us their quota of new members. Each college student who 
sees our exhibit and joins our membership carries our message back 
to his or her community. And so we “preach our sermon to a 
procession.”’ 





